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Introduction 


elcome to BiblioBase®, Houghton Mifflin’s 
Were custom book-building system. This 

custom-designed reader has been created 
specifically for your course based on an extensive data- 
base of primary source documents. Each U.S. History 
document has been chosen and edited by Michael 
Bellesiles of Emory University. The Western Civiliza- 
tion documents have been selected by Charles Crouch 
of Georgia Southern University and Mark Angelos of 
Manchester College. These professors have carefully 
edited each document to capture its main points and 
they have provided brief introductions as well as 
questions to consider for students to think about as 
they read the documents. Explanatory footnotes are 
included in some cases to clarify unfamiliar terms and 
concepts. 

The size of the BiblioBase database—hundreds of 
documents with more being added each year—creates 
tremendous flexibility in choosing the best documents 
to complement any course or textbook. We encourage 


instructors with on-line capability to browse and order 
from the BiblioBase database on the World Wide Web. 
The database can be searched using five categories 
as well as by date or alphabetically to narrow down 
selections. Once documents have been selected, on-line 
ordering makes the process of creating a customized 
reader extremely easy. In addition, instructors can 
order their custom reader from Houghton Mifflin’s 
BiblioBase catalogue. Houghton Mifflin will continue to 
print and periodically update a catalogue that lists all 
the documents in the database and includes ordering 
information. 

To search and place your order through BiblioBase, 
visit www.bibliobase.com. For more information 
about Houghton Mifflin products, please visit the 
College Division at www.hmco.com/college/. To re- 
quest a printed catalogue, contact your local Houghton 
Mifflin sales representative, call us at 1-800-813-5091, or 
send us an e-mail at BiblioBase@hmco.com. 
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The Napoleonic Code 
Regulates Gender (1804) 


NAPOLEON 1 


Perhaps his most enduring legacy, Napoleon I's (r. 1799-1814/1815) Code civile 
was in many ways an impressive accomplishment; it codified the maze of French 
civil law, institutionalized the revolutionary changes in both laws and procedures, 
protected the gains of the peasantry and bourgeoisie, and laid the foundation for 
the future evolution of French business and civil law. The Code was exported, in 
the baggage of Napoleon's armies, to the rest of Europe and to French colonies 
around the world. It thus has had a profound impact. One of its most significant 
aspects, the regulation of women and the family, reproduced the anti-feminist 
stance of the revolutionaries who had forced women out of the public sphere in 
1792 and 1793. Indeed, the Code civile institutionalized the second-class status 


of women. 


Questions to Consider 


e Compare the respective duties of husband and wife. Are they equal? Which 
has the greater responsibility to the other? 


e What were the grounds for divorce? What were the possible consequences? 
e How did the Code institutionalize the second-class status of women? 


Of the Rights and Respective Duties of 
Husband and Wife 


212. Husband and wife mutually owe to each other 
fidelity, succor, and assistance. 

213. The husband owes protection to his wife, the wife 
obedience to her husband. 

214. The wife is obliged to live with her husband, and 
to follow him wherever he may think proper to dwell; 
the husband is bound to receive her, and to furnish her 
with everything necessary for the purposes of life, ac- 
cording to his means and condition. 

215. The wife can do no act in law without the author- 
ity of her husband.... 





Source: Napoleon Bonaparte, Of the Rights and Respective 
Duties of Husband and Wife, in Geoffrey Bruun, ed., Napoleon 
and His Empire (New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1972), 123-124. 
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Of Causes of Divorce 


229. The husband may demand divorce for cause of 
adultery on the part of his wife. 

230. The wife may demand divorce for cause of adul- 
tery on the part of her husband, where he shall have 
kept his concubine in their common house. 


Of the Effects of Divorce 


298. In the case of divorce allowed at law for cause of 
adultery, the guilty party can never marry his or her ac- 
complice. The adulterous wife shall be condemned by 
the same judgment, and upon the requisition of the 
public ministry, to confinement in a house of correction 
for a certain period, which shall not be less than three 
months, nor exceed two years. 
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Prussia Abolishes Serfdom: 
The Reform Edict of 1807 
(1807) 


FREDERICK WILLIAM III 


In the aftermath of their devastating defeat by the French at the Battle of Jena in 
October 1807, the Prussians were forced to reassess their position in the chang- 
ing Europe. Faced with severe economic problems, King Frederick William II 
(r. 1797-1840) instituted a vigorous reform program; one of its key features was 
the abolition of serfdom. This act, which Frederick the Great (r. 1740-1786) had 
rejected, was a bold attempt to rebuild the Prussian economy, based upon the 
concept of economic liberty, a rather alien notion in the absolutist Prussian state. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ What were the basic provisions of the Reform Edict of 1807? Did all classes 


benefit equally? 


e How did the Reform Edict address the problem of existing land-holding rights 


and duties of Prussian peasants? 


e, Frederick William, by the grace of God 

king of Prussia, etc., etc., hereby make known 

and proclaim that: Since peace has been es- 
tablished we have been occupied before everything else 
with the care for the depressed condition of our faithful 
subjects and the speediest revival and greatest possible 
improvement in this respect. We have considered that, 
in face of the prevailing want, the means at our disposal 
would be insufficient to aid each individual, and even if 
they were sufficient, we could not hope to accomplish 
our object; and that, moreover, in accordance with the 
imperative demands of justice and with the principles 
of a judicious economic policy, it behooves us to remove 


Source: Edict of Frederick William III (1807), in James Harvey 
Robinson, ed., Readings in European History (Boston: Ginn, 
1904), 2:520-521. 


every obstacle which has hitherto prevented the indi- 
vidual from attaining such a state of prosperity as he 
was capable of reaching. We have further considered 
that the existing restrictions, both on the possession and 
enjoyment of landed property and on the personal con- 
dition of the agricultural laborer, especially interfere 
with our benevolent purpose and disable a great force 
which might be applied to the restoration of agricul- 
ture,—the former, by their prejudicial influence upon 
the value of landed property and the credit of the pro- 
prietor; the latter, by diminishing the value of labor. We 
desire, therefore, to reduce both kinds of restrictions so 
far as the common well-being demands, and we accord- 
ingly ordain the following. 

1. Every inhabitant of our states is competent, with- 
out any limitation on the part of the state, to own or 
mortgage landed property of every kind. The noble 
may therefore own not only noble, but also non-noble, 
citizen and peasant lands of every kind, and the citizen 
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and peasant may possess not only citizen, peasant, and 
other non-noble, but also noble tracts of land without in 
any case needing special permission for any acquisition 
whatever, although henceforth, as before, every change 
of ownership must be announced to the authorities. All 
privileges which are possessed by noble over citizen in- 
heritances are entirely abolished.... 

2. Every noble is henceforth permitted, without any 
derogation from his station, to engage in citizen occu- 
pation, and every citizen or peasant is allowed to pass 
from the citizen into the peasant class or from the peas- 
ant into the citizen class.... 

10. From the date of this ordinance no new relation 
of serfdom, whether by birth or marriage, or by assum- 
ing the position of a serf, or by contract, can be created. 

11. With the publication of the present ordinance the 
existing relations of serfdom of those serfs, with their 
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wives and children, who possess their peasant holdings 
by inheritance, or in their own right, or by perpetual 
leases, or of copyhold, shall cease entirely, together with 
all mutual rights and duties. 

12. From Martinmas, one thousand eight hundred 
and ten (1810), all serfdom shall cease throughout our 
whole realm. From Martinmas, 1810, there shall be only 
free persons, as is already the case upon the royal do- 
mains in all our provinces,—free persons, however, still 
subject, as a matter of course, to all obligations which 
bind them, as free persons, by reason of the possession 
of an estate or by virtue of a special contract. 

To this declaration of our supreme will every one 
whom it may concern, and in particular our provincial 
authorities and other officials, are exactly and dutifully 
to conform, and the present ordinance is to be univer- 
sally made known. 


CE i Ee 


Napoleon I “Enlightens” 
Spain (1808) 


NAPOLEON 1! 


Napoleon | (r. 1799-1814/1815) saw himself as the enlightened liberator of op- 
pressed peoples living under feudal regimes. Typically, the French emperor, 
upon “liberating” a state, would abolish feudalism and introduce “modern” re- 
forms based on those of the French revolutionary experience. In many ways, this 
is the genesis of the Napoleonic myth (created by the emperor while in exile on 
St. Helena) that Napoleon | created Italian, German, Spanish, etc., nationalism; 
by giving these peoples modern institutions, they were able to create the modern 
feelings of nationalism. Actually, the myth was only partially correct, Napoleon 
did indeed create Italian, German, Spanish, etc., nationalism, but it arose in op- 
position to the French occupation, which typically included high taxes, military 
conscription, and other painful indignities. In another way, Napoleon did help 
create modern Europe, as his abolition of feudalism and introduction of reforms 
would have an enduring legacy in Europe. In 1808, Napoleon imposed such re- 
forms on Spain, but instead of Spanish loyalty and gratitude, all Napoleon got for 
his troubles was a costly guerrilla war, which was supported extensively by the 
British. Napoleon referred to Spain as a “festering hole” into which he poured 
men and money, to no avail. The Spanish resistance to the French certainly had 


a nationalistic aspect. 
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Questions to Consider 


¢ What reforms did Napoleon | introduce? Why might these be considered 


modern? 


e Which reforms would the Spanish reject and why? 


o date from the publication of the present decree, 
feudal rights are abolished in Spain. 

All personal obligations, all exclusive fishing 
rights and other rights of similar nature on the coast or 
on rivers and streams, all feudal monopolies (banalités) 
of ovens, mills, and inns are suppressed. It shall be free 
to every one who shall conform to the laws to develop 
his industry without restraint. 

The tribunal of the Inquisition is abolished, as incon- 
sistent with the civil sovereignty and authority. 

The property of the Inquisition shall be sequestered 
and fall to the Spanish state, to serve as security for the 
bonded debt. 

Considering that the members of the various monas- 
tic orders have increased to an undue degree and that, 
although a certain number of them are useful in assist- 
ing the ministers of the altar in the administration of the 


Source: Decrees Affecting Spain, in James Harvey Robinson, 
ed., Readings in European History (Boston: Ginn, 1904), 
2:512-513. 


sacraments, the existence of too great a number inter- 
feres with the prosperity of the state, we have decreed 
and do decree as follows: 

The number of convents now in existence in Spain 
shall be reduced to a third of their present number. This 
reduction shall be accomplished by uniting the mem- 
bers of several convents of the same order into one. 

From the publication of the present decree, no one 
shall be admitted to the novitiate or permitted to take 
the monastic vow until the number of the religious of 
both sexes has been reduced to one third of that now in 
existence... 

All regular ecclesiastics who desire to renounce the 
monastic life and live as secular ecclesiastics are at lib- 
erty to leave their monasteries.... 

In view of the fact that the institution which stands 
most in the way of the internal prosperity of Spain is 
that of the customs lines separating the provinces, we 
have decreed and do decree what follows: 

To date from January 1 next, the barriers existing be- 
tween the provinces shall be suppressed. The custom 
houses shall be removed to the frontiers and there 
established. 


Eee | aE 


A German Philosopher 
Asserts Chauvinistic 
Nationalism (ca. 1810) 


JOHANN 


Pet Go Lee 


In this selection, the German philosopher Johann Fichte (1762-1814) expounds 


on one of the primary elements of nationalism: language. Fi 


oes beyond 


merely asserting that the German language provides the glue that binds together 
the German people; hesaiaimsntesteonlyeoasapigaepiseeeeisermenennte.. 
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ate goes even further, arguir 


" 





infer, without a claim to being a nation. 


Questions to Consider 


gee thus. according to Fichte, those people using Romance languages, 
~ based on Latin, are “entirely without a mother tongue” and therefore, one can 





e What killed the Latin language, according to Fichte? Did this have any impli- 
cations for nineteenth-century nationalism? 


e What is the basis of Fichte’s rejection of using Westernized terms and his ap- 


proval of German ones? 


° What are the implications for relations between people of different languages? 


urther, if I should use in speaking to the German, 

instead of the words Popularity (Popularitat) and 

Liberality (Liberalitat), the expressions ‘striving for 
favour among the great mob’ and ‘not having the mind 
of a slave,’ which is how those words must be literally 
translated, he would at first not obtain the clear and 
lively sensual image such as the Roman of old days cer- 
tainly obtained. The latter saw every day with his own 
eyes the flexible politeness of an ambitious candidate to 
all and sundry, and saw outbursts of the slave-mind 
also; and those words represented these things to him 
in a living fashion. The change in the form of govern- 
ment and the introduction of Christianity took away 
even from the Roman of later days these sights and 
shows; and then, too, his own language was beginning 
to die away to a great extent in his own mouth, this 
being more especially due to Christianity, which was 
alien to him and which he could neither ward off nor 
incorporate with himself. How could this language, al- 
ready half dead in its own home, have been transmitted 
alive to a foreign people? And how should it now be 
capable of transmission to us Germans? Further, with 
regard to the sensual image of a mental thing that lies in 
both those expressions, there is in Popularity even at 





Source: Johann Fichte, in J. G. Legge, Rhyme and Revolution in 
Germany (London: Constable, 1918), 78-79. 
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the very beginning something base, which became per- 
verted to a virtue in the mouth of the nation, owing to 
their corruption and their constitution. The German 
never falls into this perversion so long as it is presented 
to him in his own language. But when Liberality is 
translated by saying that a man has not ‘the soul of a 
slave,’ or, to bring it into accordance with modern cus- 
tom, ‘a lackey’s way of thinking,’ he answers once more 
that when this is said it means very little too. 

...Now supposing that what those...foreign words 
must really be intended to mean, if they mean anything 
at all, had been expressed to the German in his own 
words and in his own circle of sensual images as fol- 
lows:...Leutseligkeit (condescension or affability), and 
Edelmut (noble-mindedness), he would have under- 
stood us; but the base associations we have named 
could never have been slipped into those designations. 
In the range of German speech a wrapping-up in in- 
comprehensibility and darkness of the kind mentioned 
arises either from clumsiness or evil design; it can be 
avoided, and the means always ready to hand is to 
translate into right and true German. But in the 
Romance languages this incomprehensibility is natural 
and primitive and there is no means of avoiding it, for 
[those using] these languages are not in possession of 
any living language at all by which they might examine 
the dead one, and if one looks at the matter closely, are 
entirely without a mother tongue. 
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Young Italy: A Dream of 
Republican and National 
Unity (1832) 


GalpU SE P PE 


MAZZINI 


In this excerpt from his “Instructions to Members of Young Italy,” 


Giuseppe 


Mazzini (1805-1872) provides a blueprint for not only the revolutionary liberation 
of Italy but also the new Italian republic, which was his ultimate dream. One of the 






foremost proponents of what some term “Romantic nationalism,” 


According to Mazzini, only “a free and equal community 





of brothers” could satisfy the heroic destiny of Italy, and every other nation as 
well. Mazzini’s nationalism lacked the chauvinism often found among other na- 
tionalists, such as the German philosopher Johann Fichte (1762-1814), support- 
ing instead the efforts of other national movements. Mazzini’s movement reached 
its height during the Revolutions of 1848, briefly establishing republics on the 
peninsula, only to be crushed by Austrian military intervention. 


Questions to Consider 


e What were the means by which Young Italy hoped to achieve its goals? Why? 


e Where would sovereignty reside in Mazzini’s republic? What did this mean for 


the unification movement? 


LIBERTY—EQUALITY—HUMANITY— 
INDEPENDENCE— UNITY 


Young Italy is a brotherhood of Italians who believe in a 
law of progress and duty, and are convinced that Italy is 
destined to become one nation, convinced also that she 
possesses sufficient strength within herself to become 
one, and that the ill success of her former efforts is to be 
attributed not to the weakness, but to the misdirection 
of the revolutionary elements within her,—that the se- 


Source: Giuseppe Mazzini’s “Instructions to Members of 
Young Italy,” in James Harvey Robinson and Charles Beard, 
eds., Readings in Modern European History (Boston: Ginn, 1909), 
2:115-118. 


cret force lies in constancy and unity of effort. They join 
this association with the firm intention of consecrating 
both thought and action to the great aim of reconstitut- 
ing Italy as one independent sovereign nation of free 
men and equals.... 


Theqstmekaheressocindignsisagpointion; but its labors 
will be essentially educational, both before and after the 


d it therefore declares the princi- 
ples upon which the national education should be con- 
ducted, and from which alone Italy may hope for safety 
and regeneration... 


einen 












‘ That is, Italy must not become a mere federation. 
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Because all. 
nation, the sole progressive and continuous interpreter 
of the supreme moral law;...because the monarchical 
element being incapable of sustaining itself alone by the 
side of the popular element, it necessarily involves the 
existence of the intermediate element of an aristoc- 
racy,—the source of inequality and corruption to the 
whole nation; because both history and the nature of 
things teach us that elective monarchy tends to generate 
anarchy, and hereditary monarchy tends to generate 
despotism; because, when a is not—as in the 
Middle Ages—based es e belief, now extinct, in 


mer sate! it be 










mee of the series of progressive transformations tak- 
ing place in Europe is toward the enthronement of the 
republican principle, and because the inauguration of 
the monarchical principle in Italy would carry along 
with it the necessity of a new revolution shortly after. 





While the populations of fe various Italian states 
would cheerfully unite in the name of a principle which 
could give no umbrage to local ambition, they would 
not willingly submit to be governed by one man,—the 
offspring of one of those States; and their several pre- 
tensions would necessarily tend to federalism. 

If monarchy were once set up as the aim of the Italian 
insurrection, it would, by a logical necessity, draw 
along with it all the obligations of the monarchical sys- 
tem, concessions to foreign courts, trust in and respect 
for diplomacy, and the repression of that popular ele- 
ment, by which alone our salvation can be achieved. By 
intrusting the supreme authority to monarchists whose 
interest it would be to betray us, we should infallibly 
bring the insurrection to naught... 

t gupiby. there. 


Young Italy is unitarian, | ‘ 
ere is no real 


is.no true nation; because, without u 
strength and Tal sutroun 





ded as she is by powerful, 
united, and jealous nations, has need of strength above 
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government is all things; because federalism, by reducing her to the 


political impotence of Switzerland, would necessarily 
place her under the influence of one of the neighboring 
nations; because federalism, by reviving the local rival- 
ries now extinct, would throw Italy back upon the 
Middle Ages;...because federalism, by destroying the 
unity of the great Italian family, would strike at the root 
of the great mission Italy is destined to accomplish for 
humanity; because Europe is undergoing a progressive 
series of transformations, which are gradually and irre- 
sistibly guiding European society to form itself into vast 
and united masses; because the entire work of internal 
civilization in Italy will be seen, if rightly studied, to 
have been tending for ages toward unity. 

The means by which Young Italy proposes to reach 
its aim are education and insurrection, to be adopted 
simultaneously and made to harmonize with each 
other. Education must ever be directed to teach, by 
example, word, and pen, the necessity of insurrection. 
Insurrection, whenever it can be realized, must be so 
conducted as to render it a means of national education. 
Education, though of necessity secret in Italy, will be 
Rupee outside oF J 

n, by means of guerrilla bands, is the true 

d a warfare for all nations desirous of ‘emanci- 
ar themselves from a foreign yoke. This method of 
warfare supplies the want—inevitable at the com- 
mencement of the insurrection—of a regular army; it 
calls the greatest number of elements into the field, and 
yet may be sustained by the smallest number. It forms 
the military education of the people and consecrates 
every foot of the native soil by hs oy, of some 
ware deed. C pens ivi 








terminate paaitteot oper- 

i ble, indes ructible . The regular army, 
recriifed with all | BoB solicitude and organized 
with all possible care, will complete the work begun by 
the war of insurrection. 

All the members of Young Italy will exert themselves 
to diffuse these principles of insurrection. The associa- 
tion will develop them more fully in its writings, and 
will explain from time to time the ideas and organiza- 
tion which should govern the period of insurrection. 
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A Warning About the 
Dangers of German 
Nationalism (ca. 1830) 


HEINRICH 


HEINE 


Heinrich Heine (1797-1856) was a brilliant poet and a liberal who lived in self- 
imposed exile in Paris for much of his life. A shrewd observer of contemporary 
events and trends, Heine was alarmed by the chauvinistic nature of German 
nationalism during the Restoration era (1815-1848). In this excerpt from his 
Religion and Philosophy in Germany, Heine offers a troubling, prescient warning 
about the ultimate outcome of German nationalism. 


Questions to Consider 


e What is it that Heine fears would result from the unbridled growth and enthusi- 


asm of German nationalism? 


e To what and to whom does Heine attribute the resurrection of ancient 
Germanic ferocity? 





not to destroy, sapyausoncontties re 3 

fierce demoniac love of battle itself; al it ed not al- 
together eradicate it. And when once that restraining 
talisman, the cross, is broken, then the smouldering fe- 
rocity of those ancient warriors will again blaze up; 
then again will be heard the deadly clang of that frantic 
Berserker wrath, of which the Norse poets say and sing 
so much. That talisman is rotten with decay, and the 
day will surely come when it will crumble and fall. 
Then the ancient stone gods will arise from out the 
ashes of dismantled ruins, and rub the dust of a thou- 





Source: Heinrich Heine, Religion and Philosophy in Germany, in 
J. G. Legge, Rhyme and Revolution in Germany (London: 
Constable, 1918), 58-59. 


sand years from their eyes; and finally Thor, with his 
colossal hammer, will leap up and with it shatter into 
fragments the Gothic cathedrals... . Smile not at my ad- 
vice as the counsel of a visionary warning you against 
Kantians, Fichteans and natural philosophers. Scoff not 
at the dreamer who expects in the material world a rev- 
olution similar to that which has already taken place in 
the domain of thought. The thought goes before the 
deed, as the lightning precedes the thunder. True, the 
German thunder is German, is rather awkward, and 
comes rolling along rather tardily; but come it surely 
will, and when ye once hear a crash the like of which in 
the world’s history was never heard before, then know 
that the German thunderbolt has reached its mark. At 
this crash the eagles will fall dead in mid-air, and the 
lions in Africa’s most distant deserts will cower and 
sneak into their most royal dens. A drama will be en- 
acted in Germany in comparison with which the French 
Revolution will appear a harmless idy]. 
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... That hour will come. As on the raised benches of 
an amphitheatre the nations will group themselves 
around Germany to behold the great tournament.... Ye 
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have than 
from the whole Holy Alliance, with all its Croats and 
Cossacks. 
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Frankenstein Meets His 
Monster (1818) 


MARY WOLL 
SHE 


STONECRAFT 
Lok 


Eny 


In many ways, Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley (1797-1851) epitomized the 
Romantic generation. She shared the rebellious, bohemian lifestyle of her hus- 
band Percy Bysshe Shelley until his early death in 1822. The daughter of the fa- 
mous feminist Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-1797), who had died giving birth to 
Mary, she struggled to find her own voice in the intellectual and artistic circles in 
which she lived. Frankenstein, perhaps her greatest work, is a Romantic, alle- 
gorical tale of genius betrayed by its own lofty goals. Dr. Frankenstein's vainglo- 
rious attempt to achieve immortality for humankind results in a series of 
tragedies, not the least of which is the intense suffering of his creation. In this ex- 
cerpt from the end of the novel, Dr. Frankenstein meets his monster. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ In what ways does this excerpt reveal Romantic themes? 
e Why does Frankenstein hate his creation so passionately? 


e Why is the monster so unhappy? 


cent. For some time I sat upon the rock that over- 
looks the sea of ice. A mist covered both that and the 
surrounding mountains. Presently a breeze dissipated 
the cloud, and I descended upon the glacier. The sur- 


|: was nearly noon when I arrived at the top of the as- 





Source: Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Frankenstein, “1 Am the 
Fallen Angel,” in Howard E. Hugo, ed., The Portable Romantic 
Reader (New York: Viking, 1957), 276-280. 
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face is very uneven, rising like the waves of a troubled 
sea, descending low, and interspersed by rifts that sink 
deep. The field of ice is almost a league in width, but I 
spent nearly two hours in crossing it. The opposite 
mountain is a bare perpendicular rock. From the side 
where I now stood. Montanvert was exactly opposite, at 
the distance of a league; and above it rose Mount Blanc, 
in awful majesty. I remained in a recess of the rock, gaz- 
ing on this wonderful and stupendous scene. The sea, 
or rather the vast river of ice, wound among its depen- 
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dent mountains, whose aerial summits hung over its re- 
cesses. Their icy and glittering peaks shone in the 
sunlight over the clouds. My heart, which was before 
sorrowful, now swelled with something like joy; I ex- 
claimed—“Wandering spirits, if indeed ye wander, and 
do not rest in your narrow beds, allow me this faint 
happiness, or take me, as your companion, away from 
the joys of life.” 

As I said this, I suddenly beheld the figure of a man, 
at some distance, advancing towards me with super- 
human speed. He bounded over the crevices in the ice, 
among which I had walked with caution; his stature, 
also, as he approached, seemed to exceed that of man. I 
was troubled: a mist came over my eyes, and I felt a 
faintness seize me; but I was quickly restored by the 
cold gale of the mountains. I perceived, as the shape 
came nearer (sight tremendous and abhorred!) that it 
was the wretch whom I had created. I trembled with 
rage and horror, resolving to wait his approach, and 
then close with him in mortal combat. He approached; 
his countenance bespoke bitter anguish, combined with 
disdain and malignity, while its unearthly ugliness ren- 
dered it almost too horrible for human eyes. But I 
scarcely observed this; rage and hatred had at first 
deprived me of utterance, and I recovered only to over- 
whelm him with words expressive of furious detesta- 
tion and contempt. 

“Devil,” I exclaimed, “do you dare approach me? 
and do not you fear the fierce vengeance of my arm 
wreaked on your miserable head? Begone, vile insect! 
or rather, stay, that I may trample you to dust! and, oh! 
that I could, with the extinction of your miserable exis- 
tence, restore those victims whom you have so diaboli- 
cally murdered!” 

“IT expected this reception,” said the daemon. “All 
men hate the wretched; how, then, must I be hated, who 
am miserable beyond all living things! Yet you, my cre- 


ator, detest and spurn me, thy creature, to whom thou 
art bound by ties only dissoluble by the annihilation of 
one of us. You purpose to kill me. How dare you sport 
thus with life? Do your duty towards me, and I will do 
mine towards you and the rest of mankind. If you will 
comply with my conditions, I will leave them and you 
at peace; but if you refuse, I will glut the maw of death, 
until it be satisfied with the blood of your remaining 
friends.” 

“Abhorred monster! fiend that thou art! the tortures 
of hell are too mild a vengeance for thy crimes. 
Wretched devil! you reproach me with your creation; 
come on, then, that I may extinguish the spark which I 
so negligently bestowed.” 

My rage was without bounds; I sprang on him, im- 
pelled by all the feelings which can arm one being 
against the existence of another. 

He easily eluded me, and said— 

“Be calm! I entreat you to hear me, before you give 
vent to your hatred on my devoted head. Have I not 
suffered enough that you seek to increase my misery? 
Life, although it may only be an accumulation of an- 
guish, is dear to me, and I will defend it. Remember, 
thou hast made me more powerful than thyself; my 
height is superior to thine; my joints more supple. But I 
will not be tempted to set myself in opposition to thee. 
I am thy creature, and I will be even mild and docile to 
my natural lord and king, if thou wilt also perform thy 
part, the which thou owest me. Oh, Frankenstein, be not 
equitable to every other, and trample upon me alone, to 
whom thy justice, and even thy clemency and affection, 
is most due. Remember, that I am thy creature; I ought 
to be thy Adam; but I am rather the fallen angel, whom 
thou drivest from joy for no misdeed. Everywhere I see 
bliss, from which I alone am irrevocably excluded. I 
was benevolent and good; misery made me a fiend. 
Make me happy, and I shall again be virtuous.” 
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The Case for Classical 
Liberalism (1820) 


JAMES 


MILL 


James Mill (1773-1836), the father of the noted English philosopher John Stuart 
Mill (1806-1873) and a respected English political philosopher in his own right, 
penned his “Essay on Government,” excerpted here, for the fifth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, (1816-1833). In his essay, Mill, a Benthamite utilitarian, 
presented a summation of the political philosophy of liberalism (which was based 
on the natural law theories of the Enlightenment), including the origins of civil so- 
ciety, the purpose of government, and the necessity to limit government power. 


Questions to Consider 


e According to Mill, why do humans form governments? 


° How does the original purpose for the formation of government affect the lib- 
eral belief in the necessity to limit the power of government? 


e How does liberalism embody the concepts of the Enlightenment? 


f the laws of nature on which the condition of 
()== depends, that which is attended with the 
greatest number of consequences is the neces- 
sity of labor for obtaining the means of subsistence, as 
well as the means of the greatest part of our pleasures. 
This is no doubt the primary cause of government; for if 
nature had produced spontaneously all the objects 
which we desire, and in sufficient abundance for the de- 
sires of all, there would have been no source of dispute 
or of injury among men, nor would any man have 
possessed the means of ever acquiring authority over 
another. 
The results are exceedingly different when nature 
produces the objects of desire not in sufficient abun- 
dance for all. The source of dispute is then exhaustless, 





Source: James Mill, “Essay on Government,” in E. A. Burtt, 
ed., The English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill (New York: 
Modern Library, 1939), 858-859. 
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and every man has the means of acquiring authority 
over others in proportion to the quantity of those ob- 
jects which he is able to possess. In this case the end to 
be obtained through government as the means, is to 
make that distribution of the scanty materials of happi- 
ness which would insure the greatest sum of it in the 
members of the community taken altogether, prevent- 
ing every individual or combination of individuals 
from interfering with that distribution or making any 
man to have less than his share. 

When it is considered that most of the objects of de- 
sire and even the means of subsistence are the product 
of labor, it is evident that the means of insuring labor 
must be provided for as the foundation of all. The 
means for the insuring of labor are of two sorts: the one 
made out of the matter of evil, the other made out of the 
matter of good. The first sort is commonly denominated 
force, and under its application the laborers are slaves. 
This mode of procuring labor we need not consider, for 
if the end of government be to produce the greatest 
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happiness of the greatest number, that end cannot be at- 
tained by making the greatest number slaves. 

The other mode of obtaining labor is by allurement, 
or the advantage which it brings. To obtain all the ob- 
jects of desire in the greatest possible quantity, we must 
obtain labor in the greatest possible quantity; and to ob- 
tain labor in the greatest possible quantity, we must 
raise to the greatest possible height the advantage at- 
tached to labor. It is impossible to attach to labor a 
greater degree of advantage than the whole of the prod- 
uct of labor. Why so? Because if you give more to one 
man than the produce of his labor, you can do so only 
by taking it away from the produce of some other man’s 
labor. The greatest possible happiness of society is 
therefore attained by insuring to every man the greatest 
possible quantity of the produce of his labor. 

How is this to be accomplished? For it is obvious that 
every man who has not all the objects of his desire, has 
inducement to take them from any other man who is 
weaker than himself: and how is he to be prevented? 
One mode is sufficiently obvious, and it does not ap- 
pear that there is any other: the union of a certain num- 
ber of men to protect one another. The object, it is plain, 
can best be attained when a great number of men com- 
bine and delegate to a small number the power neces- 
sary for protecting them all. This is government. 

With respect to the end of government, or that for the 
sake of which it exists, it is not conceived to be neces- 


sary on the present occasion that the analysis should be 
carried any further. What follows is an attempt to ana- 
lyze the means. 


Two things are here to be considered: the power with 
which the small number are entrusted, and the use 
which they are to make of it. With respect to the first 
there is no difficulty. The elements out of which the 
power of coercing others is fabricated are obvious to all. 
Of these we shall therefore not lengthen this article by 
any explanation. All the difficult questions of govern- 
ment relate to the means of restraining those in whose 
hands are lodged the powers necessary for the protec- 
tion of all from making a bad use of it. 

Whatever would be the temptations under which in- 
dividuals would lie if there was no government, to take 
the objects of desire from others weaker than them- 
selves, under the same temptations the members of the 
government lie, to take the objects of desire from the 
members of the community, if they are not prevented 
from doing so. Whatever, then, are the reasons for es- 
tablishing government, the very same exactly are the 
reasons for establishing securities that those entrusted 
with the powers necessary for protecting others, make 
use of them for that purpose solely, and not for the pur- 
pose of taking from the members of the community the 
objects of desire. 


Ze i wer 


A Factory Owner with a 
Social Conscience (1815) 


ROBERT 


OWEN 


Robert Owen (1771-1858) was a successful cotton textiles manufacturer in 
Scotland during the early years of British industrialization. Like many others, he 
became alarmed at the living conditions of the workers in the new factories, and 
took direct action. Owen rebuilt the town of New Lanark, creating a model com- 
pany town, complete with stores, churches, housing, and schools; later he es- 
tablished a model community at New Harmony, Indiana. He was a tireless 
witness before many parliamentary commissions on factory legislation and a 
staunch supporter of the trades union movement. In this excerpt from his 
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Observations on the Effect of the Manufacturing System (1815), Owen describes 
the impact of the unregulated pursuit of wealth on the working classes. 


Questions to Consider 


e What was the effect of the unrestrained “principle of gain” on the working 


classes? 


e What was Owen advocating? Who would be the likely supporters of his ideas? 


Who would be his likely opponents? 


nomenon were a rapid increase of the wealth, in- 

dustry, population, and political influence of the 
British Empire; and by the aid of which it has been en- 
abled to contend for five-and-twenty years against the 
most formidable military and immoral power [France] 
that the world perhaps ever contained. 

These important results, however, great as they re- 
ally are, have not been obtained without accompanying 
evils of such a magnitude as to raise a doubt whether 
the latter do not preponderate over the former. 

Hitherto, legislators have appeared to regard manu- 
factures, only in one point of view, as a source of na- 
tional wealth. 

The other mighty consequences which proceed from 
extended manufactures when left to their natural progress, 
have never yet engaged the attention of any legislature. 
Yet the political and moral effects to which we allude, 
well deserve to occupy the best faculties of the greatest 
and the wisest statesmen. 

The general diffusion of manufactures throughout a 
country generates a new character in its inhabitants; 
and as this character is formed upon a principle quite 
unfavorable to individual or general happiness, it will 
produce the most lamentable and permanent evils, un- 
less its tendency be counteracted by legislative interfer- 
ence and direction.... 

The acquisition of wealth, and the desire which it 
naturally creates for a continued increase, have intro- 
duced a fondness for essentially injurious luxuries 
among a numerous class of individuals who formerly 
never thought of them, and they have also generated a 
disposition which strongly impels its possessors to sac- 
rifice the best feelings of human nature to this love of 
accumulation. To succeed in this career, the industry of 
the lower orders, from whose labor this wealth is now 


T= immediate effects of this manufacturing phe- 


oe tig ey ee bes eg es ee 
Source: Robert Owen, Observations on the Effect of the 
Manufacturing System (1815), in Walter Arnstein, ed., The Past 
Speaks, 2d ed. (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1993), 
2:150-151. 
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drawn, has been carried by new competitors striving 
against those of longer standing, to a point of real op- 
pression, reducing them by successive changes, as the 
spirit of competition increased and the ease of acquiring 
wealth diminished, to a state more wretched than can 
be imagined by those who have not attentively ob- 
served the changes as they have gradually occurred. In 
consequence, they are at present in a situation infinitely 
more degraded and miserable than they were before the 
introduction of these manufactories, upon the success 
of which their bare subsistence now depends.... 

The effects of this principle of gain, unrestrained, are 
still more lamentable on the working classes, those who 
are employed in the operative parts of the manufac- 
tures; for most of these branches are more or less unfa- 
vorable to the health and morals of adults. Yet parents 
do not hesitate to sacrifice the well-being of their chil- 
dren by putting them to occupations by which the con- 
stitution of their minds and bodies is rendered greatly 
inferior to what it might and ought to be under a sys- 
tem of common foresight and humanity.... 

The children now find they must labor incessantly 
for their bare subsistence: they have not been used to in- 
nocent, healthy, and rational amusements; they are not 
permitted the requisite time, if they had been previ- 
ously accustomed to enjoy them. They know not what 
relaxation means, except by the actual cessation from 
labor. They are surrounded by others similarly circum- 
stanced with themselves; and thus passing on from 
childhood to youth, they become gradually initiated, 
the young men in particular, but often the young fe- 
males also, in the seductive pleasures of the pot-house 
and inebriation: for which their daily hard labor, want 
of better habits, and the general vacuity of their minds, 
tend to prepare them.... 

The employer regards the employed as mere instru- 
ments of gain, while these acquire a gross ferocity of 
character, which, if legislative measures shall not be ju- 
diciously devised to prevent its increase, and amelio- 
rate the condition of this class, will sooner or later 
plunge the country into a formidable and perhaps inex- 
tricable state of danger. 
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The “Iron Law of Wages” Is 
Forged (1817) 


DAVID RICARDO 
[ES Es a 


David Ricardo (1772-1832), along with Thomas Malthus (1766-1834), was prob- 
ably most responsible for economics being dubbed the “dismal science.” 
Ricardo (and Malthus, whose conceptualization of working-class population 
growth and poverty fit nicely with Ricardo’s theory on wages) attempted to ex- 
plain—and justify—the poverty gripping the working classes based upon natural 
law. His explanation, in accordance with the premises of laissez-faire capitalism, 
was most popular with the business class of Great Britain. According to Ricardo 
(and Malthus), the workers’ poverty was the result of their own unrestrained re- 
production; the only way to avoid starvation, poverty, and perhaps famine was for 


the working classes to limit severely their sexual activity. 


Questions to Consider 


e According to Ricardo, on what does the natural price of labor depend? How is 
the market price determined? What is the difference? | 


e What is “the iron law of wages”? 


and sold, and which may be increased or dimin- 

ished in quantity, has its natural and its market 
price. The natural price of labour is that price which is 
necessary to enable the labourers, one with another, to 
subsist and to perpetuate their race, without either in- 
crease or diminution. 

The power of the labourer to support himself, and 
the family which may be necessary to keep up the num- 
ber of labourers, does not depend on the quantity of 
money which he may receive for wages, but on the 
quantity of food, necessaries, and conveniences become 
essential to him from habit, which that money will pur- 
chase. The natural price of labour, therefore, depends 


[== like all other things which are purchased 


Source: David Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation, in Pierro Sraffa and M. H. Dobb, eds., Works and 
Correspondence of David Ricardo (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951), 93-95. 


on the price of the food, necessaries, and conveniences 
required for the support of the labourer and his family. 
With a rise in the price of food and necessaries, the nat- 
ural price of labour will rise; with the fall in their price, 
the natural price of labour will fall. 

With the progress of society the natural price of 
labour has always a tendency to rise, because one of the 
principal commodities by which its natural price is reg- 
ulated, has a tendency to become dearer, from the 
greater difficulty of producing it. As, however, the im- 
provements in agriculture, the discovery of new mar- 
kets, whence provisions may be imported, may for a 
time counteract the tendency to a rise in the price of 
necessaries, and may even occasion their natural price 
to fall, so will the same causes produce the correspon- 
dent effects on the natural price of labour. 

The natural price of all commodities, excepting raw 
produce and labour, has a tendency to fall, in the 
progress of wealth and population; for though, on one 
hand, they are enhanced in real value, from the rise in 
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the natural price of the raw material of which they are 
made, this is more than counterbalanced by the im- 
provements in machinery, by the better division and 
distribution of labour, and by the increasing skill, both 
in science and art, of the producers. 

The market price of labour is the price which is really 
paid for it, from the natural operation of the proportion 
of the supply to the demand; labour is dear when it is 
scarce, and cheap when it is plentiful. However much 
the market price of labour may deviate from its natural 
price, it has, like commodities, a tendency to conform 
to it. 

It is when the market price of labour exceeds its nat- 
ural price, that the condition of the labourer is flourish- 
ing and happy, that he has it in his power to command 
a greater proportion of the necessaries and enjoyments 
of life, and therefore to rear a healthy and numerous 
family. When, however, by the encouragement which 
high wages give to the increase of population, the num- 
ber of labourers is increased, wages again fall to their 


natural price, and indeed from a reaction sometimes fall 
below it. 

When the market price of labour is below its natural 
price, the condition of the labourers is most wretched: 
then poverty deprives them of those comforts which 
custom renders absolute necessaries. It is only after 
their privations have reduced their number, or the de- 
mand for labour has increased, that the market price of 
labour will rise to its natural price, and that the labourer 
will have the moderate comforts which the natural rate 
of wages will afford. 

Notwithstanding the tendency of wages to conform 
to their natural rate, their market rate may, in an im- 
proving society, for an indefinite period, be constantly 
above it; for no sooner may the impulse, which an in- 
creased capital gives to a new demand for labour be 
obeyed, than another increase of capital may produce 
the same effect; and thus, if the increase of capital be 
gradual and constant, the demand for labour may give 
a continued stimulus to an increase of people. 
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A Utopian Vision: 
The Doctrine of 
Saint-Simon (1829) 


PROSPER LENFANTiIN 


in the first half of the nineteenth century, in response to the social dislocation oc- 
casioned by industrialization and urbanization, a diverse group of thinkers, the 
utopian socialists, emerged with plans to remedy the abuses of industrial capi- 
talism. The utopians, though disparate, shared some common characteristics: all 
were motivated by the desire to help the poor; all featured some degree of eco- 
nomic planning; and all advocated the abolition of private property. It is not sur- 
prising that these thinkers, many of whom were French, influenced the early 
works of Karl Marx (1818-1883). These early socialists shared a final attribute: 
their respective schemes for new societies were all impractical and based on 
pious hopes about the good will of their fellow human beings—thus the rubric 
“utopian.” Henri de Saint-Simon (1760-1825), descendant of the famous memoir 
writer Duc de Saint-Simon (1675-1755) of Louis XIV's reign (r. 1643-1715), was 
one such utopian socialist. While his dreams for a new form of society never ma- 
terialized, his belief that society should be directed by men of action, such as en- 
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gineers and investment bankers, would have a resonance well into the twentieth 
century. Four years after his death, Saint-Simon’s followers published The 
Doctrine of Saint-Simon, which is excerpted here. 


Questions to Consider 


e What was to be the basis of allocation of the fruits of industry in the new “uni- 


versal association”? 


° What, according to Saint-Simon, had prevented the establishment of an egal- 
itarian society? How could this be remedied? 


new science, a science as positive as any that de- 
A= the title, has been created by SAINT- 

SIMON: this science is that of the human race; its 
method is the same employed by astronomy and 
physics; the facts within it are grouped within a series 
of homogeneous classes, linked to each other within an 
order of generalization and particularization, in such a 
way as to bring out the special proclivity of each, that is 
to say, to demonstrate the law of increase and decrease to 
which all must submit. 

A primary application of this science proves the ten- 
dency of the human race toward universal association, or, 
in other words, the constant diminution of antagonism, 
explained in succession by these words: families, castes, 
cities, nations, HUMANITY; whence results that societies, 
originally organized for war, tend to blend into a peace- 
ful UNIVERSAL ASSOCIATION. 

A general picture of the development of the human 
race, including Jewish monotheism, Greek and Roman 
polytheism, and Christianity up to the present, demon- 
strates with proof this law of PROGRESS. 

Up to now, man has exploited man. Masters and 
slaves; patrician, plebeian; lords, serfs; owners, farmers; 
idlers and workers—behold the progressive history of 
humanity up to our day. Behold our future with UNIVER- 
SAL ASSOCIATION: to each according to his capacity, to each 
capacity according to its productivity, behold the new law 
which replaces that of conquest and of BIRTH: man no 
longer exploits man; but man, linked to man, exploits 
the natural world delivered to his power. 

Ah! What do our lawyers, political journalists, econ- 
omists come to tell us today? Does not their science 
prove to us that wealth and misery shall always be 
hereditary; that wealth is a necessary attribute of idle- 
ness? Does it not also prove that the sons of the poor are 
as free as those of the rich? Free! When one needs bread! 


Source: The Doctrine of Saint-Simon, in Howard E. Hugo, ed., 
The Portable Romantic Reader (New York: Viking, 1957), 
505-507. 


That they are all equal before the law? Equal before the 
law? When one has the right to live without working, 
and the other—if he doesn’t work, has only the right 
to die. 

They repeat to us without end that property is the 
foundation of the social order; we too proclaim this 
eternal truth. But who shall be the property owner? 
Shall it be the lazy, ignorant, IMMORAL son of a deceased 
man, or shall it be rather the man capable of fulfilling 
his social function with dignity? They claim that all 
privileges of birth have been destroyed. Ah! What is the 
transmission of a fortune from father to son, with no 
other reason than the link of blood, if it is not the most 
immoral of all privileges—that of living in society without 
working, and there to be rewarded above and beyond 
one’s labor? 

Asad science, which would have maintained slavery, 
which would have stopped Jesus from preaching 
human brotherhood, fearful that His words might have 
resounded in the ears of a slave; a sad science that in an 
age even more distant would have proclaimed the va- 
lidity of cannibalism! 

Yes, all our political theorists have their eyes on the 
past, even those who claim themselves to be worthy of 
the future; and when we have announced to them the 
arrival of the reign of work, and that the reign of idle- 
ness is over, they have treated us as dreamers; they tell 
us that sons have always inherited from their fathers, 
like a pagan saying that a free man has always owned 
slaves. But humanity has proclaimed through JEsus, NO 
MORE SLAVERY! Through SAINT-SIMON it now cries: to each 
according to his capacity, to each capacity according to its 
productivity, NO MORE INHERITANCE! 

All the members of the body social are men, but all 
too are artists, scholars, or businessmen; in other words, 
all feel, think, or act. This triple aspect of human life pro- 
vides the occasion for a triple division in general and 
specialized education. This is the conception which 
serves as a foundation for education in the future, for 
which we have sketched the principal developments in 
summary fashion. 
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“What Is Property?”: 
A Socialist’s Answer (1840) 


PIERRE JO 


S E P H 
PROUDHON 


In the first half of the nineteenth century, in response to the social dislocation oc- 
casioned by industrialization and urbanization, a diverse group of thinkers, the 
utopian socialists, emerged with plans to remedy the abuses of industrial capi- 
talism. The utopians, though disparate, shared some common characteristics: all 
were motivated by the desire to help the poor; all featured some degree of eco- 
nomic planning; and all advocated the abolition of private property. It is not sur- 
prising that these thinkers, many of whom were French, influenced the early 
works of Karl Marx (1818-1883). These early socialists shared a final attribute: 
their respective schemes for new societies were all impractical and based on 
pious hopes about the good will of their fellow human beings—thus the rubric 
“utopian.” Henri de Saint-Simon (1760-1825) and Charles Fourier (1772-1837) 
were typical of this type of socialism. Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865), how- 
ever, did not quite fit into the utopian category of early socialists. A man of 
working-class origins, Proudhon published What Is Property? in 1840, its 
provocative title making something of a stir by itself. Proudhon did not want to 
abolish private property completely, but he did want to redistribute it so that the 
working class would get its rightful share, a position which Marx condemned as 
a compromise with bourgeois values, 


Questions to Consider 


e What is property, according to Proudhon? 
* How does Prouchon justify his answer? 


17 


tion: What is slavery? and I replied: It is murder, my 

meaning would be comprehended immediately. 
There would be no need for amplification to demon- 
strate that the power to deprive a man of his thought, 
will, and personality is the power of life and death and 
that to make a mana slave is to kill him. Why, therefore, 
may I not meet this other question: What is property? by 
replying: It is theft, without feeling certain I shall be mis- 


|: I were called upon to answer the following ques- 





Source: Pierre Joseph Proudhon, What Is Property? in Geoffrey 
Bruun, ed., Revolution and Reaction, 1848-1852 (Princeton, INES 
D. Van Nostrand, 1958), 109-110. 
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understood, although this second proposition is no 
more than a transformation of the first? 

I am taking it upon myself to discuss property, the 
essential principle of our government and our institu- 
tions. I am within my rights. I may be deceived in the 
conclusion to which my researchers lead me. I am 
within my rights. It pleases me to state my conclusion at 
the outset. I am still within my rights. 

Such and such an author preaches that property is a 
civil right, generated by labor and sanctioned by law. 
Another maintains that it is a natural right which 
derives its origin from work. Both these doctrines, con- 
tradictory though they may appear, are endorsed and 
promoted. It is my contention that neither labor, nor 
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business, nor law can create property: that it is an effect 
without a cause. Should I be reproved for this? 

Yet I hear murmurs arising! 

—Property is theft! This is the slogan of ’93! This is the 
rallying cry of revolution. 

Reader, reassure yourself. I am not an instrument of 
discord, a seditious incendiary. I am anticipating his- 
tory a little; I am revealing a truth the march of which 


we are attempting in vain to halt. I proclaim the pream- 
ble of our future constitution. If our prepossessions 
would permit us to consider it, the definition Property is 
theft, which you deem heretical, might prove a lightning 
rod to deflect the thunderbolt. But how many interests, 
how many prejudices stand in the way! Philosophy, 
alas, will not alter the progress of events. Destiny will 
fulfill itself regardless of prophecy... 


RSS | a Pes 


Life Among the Laboring 
Poor: A Cotton Spinner’s 
Wife Tells Her Tale (1833) 


PARLIAMENT 


In this excerpt from the “Reports from Factory Commissioners” in the 
Parliamentary Papers of 1833, we are presented with the harshness of life among 
the working classes in industrializing Great Britain. The inventory of the meager 
belongings, the weekly budget, and the long working hours are all testaments to 


the rigors of early industrialization. 


Questions to Consider 


e¢ How does the wife characterize her and her family’s existence? 


¢ How does she manage the family economy on the small amount of money 
brought in by her husband and daughter? 


e What do you think the questioner was really trying to discover with his line of 


questioning? What were his motives? 
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er husband is a fine spinner, at Mr. - 
He he has been from 1816, has five children. 

Her eldest daughter, now going on fourteen, 
has been her father’s piecer for three years. At her pres- 
ent age, her labor is worth 4s. 6d. a week, and has been 
worth as much for these last four months; before, it was 
worth less. At present her husband’s earnings and her 
daughter’s together amount to about 25s. a week—at 
least she sees no more than 25s. a week; and before his 
daughter could piece for him, and when he had to pay 
for a piecer in her stead, he only brought home 19s. or 
20s. a week. 

Rent of house, 3s. 6d. a week. 

Breakfast is generally porridge, bread and milk, lined 
with flour or oatmeal. On Sunday, a sup of tea and 
bread and butter.—Dinner, on week days, potatoes and 
bacon, and bread, which is generally white. On a 
Sunday, a little flesh meat; no butter, egg, or pudding.— 
Tea-time, every day, tea, and bread and butter; nothing 
extra on Sunday at tea.—Supper, oatmeal porridge and 
milk; sometimes potatoes and milk. Sunday, sometimes 
a little bread and cheese for supper: never have this on 
week days. Now and then buys eggs when they are as 
low as a halfpenny apiece, and fries them to bacon. 

They never taste any other vegetables than potatoes; 
never use any beer or spirits; now and then may take a 
gill of beer when ill, which costs a penny. Perhaps she 
and her husband may have two gills a week. Her hus- 
band never drinks any beer or spirits that she knows of 
beyond this. The house consists of four rooms, two on 
each floor; the furniture consists of two beds in the 
same room, one for themselves, the other for the chil- 
dren; have four chairs, one table in the house, boxes to 
put clothes in, no chest of drawers, two pans and a tea 
kettle for boiling, a gridiron and frying-pan, half-a- 
dozen large and small plates, four pair of knives and 
forks, several pewter spoons. They subscribe 1d. a week 
for each child to a funeral society for the children. Two 
of the children go to school at 3d. a week each: they are 
taught reading for this, but not writing. Have a few 
books, such as a Bible, hymn-book, and several small 
books that the children have got as prizes at the Sunday 
School. Four children go to Stott’s Sunday School. 


QUESTION. Does your daughter, who pieces for her 
father, seem much fatigued when she comes home at 
night? 


a lee 
Source: “Reports from Factory Commissioners,” Parliamentary 
Paper (1833), in Walter Arnstein, ed., The Past Speaks, 2d ed. 
(Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1993), 2:178—-180. 
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ANSWER. No, she does not seem much fatigued. She 
is coming of an age that perhaps she may be. She has a 
good appetite. Hears her complain of headache some- 
times; does not hear her complain of not sleeping 

Q. Do you think that people in your own way of 
life, spinners and such like, and their families, are better 
off than yourselves, or worse off, or just about the 
same? 

A. Well, some’s better, some’s worse, some’s the 
same. It is according to their work—whether they work 
upon fine or coarse work. 

Q. I want to know whether the most are like off to 
yourselves. Now, at Mr. — mill, are most of the parents 
of children as well off, or better off, than yourself? 

A. Well, they are most of them at his mill as well off 
as we ourselves, because it is one of the best mills in the 
town. There is not many better than his. 

In answer to questions concerning herself, she said 
she should be forty years old on Whitsun Monday: 
that at fourteen years old she began frame-tenting, 
and worked at it for two years every day, from six in 
the morning till eight in the evening—sometimes 
from half-past five in the morning. She then went to 
stretching, at which she worked till twenty-five years 
old: at that she worked fourteen hours a day regularly 
every day. At twenty-five years old she married, and 
has staid at home ever since. Her father was a 
bleacher, her mother a spinner. Has eight brothers and 
sisters; but can’t give no idea whether her brothers 
and sisters are bigger or less than her parents, because 
her mother took them all away to America when she 
was a child. 


Q. Should you say you were as healthy a woman 
now, as if you had not been a frame tenter or a 
stretcher? 

A. Well, I don’t know but what I am. I have not my 
health very well at present. I do not know that work in- 
jured it. 

Q. How many different mills were you in when you 
were young? 

A. In four mills. Has heard different language at 
some from others; some very bad, some very well. A 
child may pick up much bad in mills. Better to put a 
child in a mill than let it run in the streets; it won’t get 
as much harm in a mill. 

Q. Do girls run a chance of being bad by living in 
mills; in short, to be unchaste? 

A. Ican’t say. I never see’d nothing of bad wherever 
I worked. It is according to their own endeavors a good 
deal. 
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Consumption by the week, of different articles, by her husband, herself, and five children. 


£ s. 


Q. 


Butter, 1 1/2 lb, at 10d. 

Tea, 1 1/2 oz. 

Bread she makes herself: buys 24 Ib. of flour—flour, barm, salt, and baking, cost 
Half a peck of oatmeal 

Bacon, 1 1/2 Ib. 

Potatoes, two score a week, at 8d. a score 
Milk, a quart a day, at 3d. a quart 

Flesh meat on Sunday, about a pound 
Sugar, 1 1/2 lb. a week, at 6a. 

Pepper, mustard, salt, and extras, say 
Soap and candles 

Coals 

Rent 


ODD 
ar es 
a ~~ 
Nh NO 


OF OO. © OVO tO. O_O) OC) @21@ FO 


t) 
oO 
—_—k 


Alleged total of weekly income £1 
Deduct foregoing expenses 0 


Oaa;lmao;yowo--aod0qocdode-+-ao0o8hko = 


—_ 
— |-- OTH 1D DOWON OF 


—_ 


Leaves for clothing, sickness of seven persons, £0 
schooling, etc. a surplus of 
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The Cult of Domesticity: 
A System of Middle-Class 
Values and Social Duties 
(1838) 


SARAH STICKNEY ELLIS 


In this selection, Sarah Stickney Ellis (1812-1872), a typical middle-class 
Englishwoman, presents a thorough defense of the social order in Great Britain in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, especially the role of middle-class women 
in that order. Ellis wrote eloquently of both familial and social duties of women of 
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her class. Reflective of her age, Mrs. Ellis stated that women must also maintain 
a strong moral stance and pursue lofty causes to which they could devote them- 
selves. It is important to remember that Ellis is representative of the privileged 
elite of Britain; her attitudes and behavior would scarcely be found among the 


popular classes. 


Questions to Consider 


e According to Ellis, wnat are the basic duties of middle-class women? 


e How can one characterize the role of the middle-class woman in her family? 


ne of the noblest features in her national charac- 
()= ..is the domestic character of England—the 

home comforts, and fireside virtues for which 
she is so justly celebrated. These I hope to be able to 
speak of without presumption, as intimately associated 
with, and dependent upon, the moral feelings and 
habits of the women of this favored country... 

In looking around, then, upon our “nation of shop- 
keepers,” we readily perceive that by dividing society 
into three classes, as regards what is commonly called 
rank, the middle class must include so vast a portion of 
the intelligence and moral power of the country at 
large, that it may not improperly be designated the pil- 
lar of our nation’s strength, its base being the important 
class of the laborious poor, and its rich and highly orna- 
mental capital, the ancient nobility of the land. In no 
other country is society thus beautifully proportioned, 
and England should beware of any deviation from the 
order and symmetry of her national column.... 

Perhaps it may be necessary to be more specific in 
describing the class of women to which this work re- 
lates. It is, then, strictly speaking, to those who belong 
to that great mass of the population of England which is 
connected with trade and manufactures;—or, in order 
to make the application more direct, to that portion of it 
who are restricted to the services of from one to four do- 
mestics,—who, on the one hand, enjoy the advantages 
of a liberal education, and, on the other, have no pre- 
tension to family rank.... 

It is from the class of females above described, that 
we naturally look for the highest tone of moral feeling, 
because they are at the same time removed from the 
pressing necessities of absolute poverty, and admitted 
to the intellectual privileges of the great: and thus, 





Source: Sarah Stickney Ellis, The Women of England: Their Social 
Duties and Domestic Habits, in Walter Arnstein, ed., The Past 
Speaks, 2d ed. (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1993), 
2:172-175. 
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while they enjoy every facility in the way of acquiring 
knowledge, it is their still higher privilege not to be ex- 
empt from the domestic duties which call forth the best 
energies of the female character. 

“What shall I do to gratify myself—to be admired— 
or to vary the tenor of my existence?” are not the ques- 
tions which a woman of right feelings asks on first 
awaking to the avocations of the day. Much more con- 
genial to the highest attributes of woman’s character, 
are inquiries such as these: “How shall I endeavor 
through this day to turn the time, the health, and the 
means permitted me to enjoy, to the best account? Is 
any one sick, I must visit their chamber without delay, 
and try to give their apartment an air of comfort, by ar- 
ranging such things as the wearied nurse may not have 
thought of. Is any one about to set off on a journey, I 
must see that the early meal is spread, to prepare it with 
my own hands, in order that the servant, who was 
working late last night, may profit by unbroken rest. 
Did I fail in what was kind or considerate to any of the 
family yesterday; I will meet her this morning with a 
cordial welcome, and show, in the most delicate way I 
can, that I am anxious to atone for the past. Was any one 
exhausted by the last day’s exertion, I will be an hour 
before them this morning, and let them see that their 
labor is so much in advance. Or, if nothing extraordi- 
nary occurs to claim my attention, I will meet the fam- 
ily with a consciousness that, being the least engaged of 
any member of it, 1 am consequently the most at liberty 
to devote myself to the general good of the whole, by 
cultivating cheerful conversation, adapting myself to 
the prevailing tone of feeling, and leading those who 
are least happy, to think and speak of what will make 
them more so.”... 

Above all other characteristics of the women of 
England, the strong moral feeling pervading even their 
most trifling and familiar actions, ought to be men- 
tioned as most conducive to the maintenance of that 
high place which they so justly claim in the society of 
their native land.... The women of England are not sur- 
passed by those of any other country for their clear per- 
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ception of the right and the wrong of common and 
familiar things, for their reference to principle in the or- 
dinary affairs of life, and for their united maintenance 
of that social order, sound integrity, and domestic 
peace, which constitute the foundation of all that is 
most valuable in the society of our native land. 

Much as I have said of the influence of the domestic 
habits of my country-women, it is, after all, to the 
prevalence of religious instruction, and the operation of 
religious principle upon the heart, that the consistent 
maintenance of their high tone of moral character is to 
be attributed.... Women are said to be more easily 
brought under this influence than men; and we conse- 
quently see, in places of public worship, and on all oc- 
casions in which a religious object is the motive for 
exertion, a greater proportion of women than of men.... 

If...all was confusion and neglect at home—filial ap- 
peals unanswered—domestic comforts uncalculated— 
husbands, sons, and brothers referred to servants for all 
the little offices of social kindness, in order that the 
ladies of the family might hurry away at the appointed 


time to some committee-room, scientific lecture, or pub- 
lic assembly: however laudable the object for which 
they met, there would be sufficient cause why their 
cheeks should be mantled with the blush of burning 
shame...which those whose charity has not begun at 
home, ought never to appropriate to themselves. 

It is a widely mistaken notion to suppose that the 
sphere of usefulness recommended here, is a humiliat- 
ing and degraded one.... With [some women] it is a fa- 
vorite plea, brought forward in extenuation of their 
own uselessness, that they have no influence—that 
they are not leading women—that society takes no note 
of them.... 

It is not to be presumed that women possess more 
moral power than men; but happily for them, such are 
their early impressions, associations, and general posi- 
tion in the world, that their moral feelings are less liable 
to be impaired by the pecuniary objects which too often 
constitute the chief end of man, and which, even under 
the limitations of better principle, necessarily engage a 
large portion of his thoughts.... 


Pies > EEE 


The Regulation of 
Prostitution in Vienna (1852) 


VIENNESE 


POLICE 


CODE 


Prostitution is, of Course, an ancient profession, and has long been subject to 
state regulation. In the industrializing and urbanizing nineteenth century, there 
was substantial growth of prostitution, a function of a rapidly increasing urban 
population, large numbers of young men, delayed marriage among the middle 
classes, and limited occupational choices for women. Typically, the authorities, 
realizing that it would be impossible to eradicate the practice, choice to regulate 
the trade by defining who was a prostitute and attempting to insure that prosti- 
tutes were free of sexually transmitted diseases. This second aim often resulted 
in rather blatant and serious infringement of the civil liberties of those women who 
found themselves plying the “oldest profession,” but the authorities believed that 
they were doing what was best for society. 
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Questions to Consider 


e How did the Viennese police define a prostitute? Does this seem like a rea- 


sonable definition? Why or why not? 


¢ To what procedures was a prostitute subject? 


Instructions for Police Treatment of 
Prostitutes, 1852 


1. Under the designation prostitute is understood to be 
every woman who seeks business by exposing her body 
for sale in lewdness. 

2. Under what circumstances the prostitute is officially 
conducted to the criminal court and what penalties in 
all other cases remain under police jurisdiction is deter- 
mined by penal law. 

3. The prostitute falls into the realm of police correction 
when she: 

a. walks the streets, that is, she walks in such a way as 
to enlist business from men; 





Source: Josef Schrank, Die Prostitution in Wien (Wien: 
Genossenschafts-Buchdruckerei, 1886), 316, in Bonnie Smith, 
Changing Lives: Women in European History Since 1700 
(Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1989), 150-151. 


b. loiters for the same end on doorsteps in allies or in 
open spaces; 

c. has her residence in a house or part of the city in 
which are gathered such women of a conduct similar to 
those of a bordello or in a region known for its lewd 
manners; 

d. lures people in a shameless way from a window or 
from an open air part of the house, or otherwise offends 
public decency, and not only in a criminal way. 

4. Every one who is defined under these as a street- 
walker and who is held in detention is subject to the fol- 
lowing proceedings: 

a. a medical examination; 

b. an inquiry into her present situation, and 

c. her past, in order to 

d. conduct an investigation into her methods of earn- 
ing a living and her personal relationships. 

5. Should such a female qualify as a prostitute and be 
found ill, she must first of all go to the hospital or ac- 
cording to the circumstances to an investigatory hospi- 
tal and after a successful cure further investigation will 
be undertaken. 
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Survival of the Fittest 
Applied to Human Kind 
(1851) 


HERBERT 


SPENCER 


Even before Charles Darwin (1809-1882) published his work on evolution and 
the struggle for survival in 1859, such concepts were known. Indeed, one can 
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argue that the basic tenets of liberalism were imbued with the concept of survival 
of the fittest: those with greater intelligence, will power, industriousness, etc., SUC- 
ceeded while those without these qualities failed. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), 
a social scientist, pushed this concept to its logical extension in his Social Statics 
(1851), arguing that charity for the poor contradicted natural law. In many ways, 
Spencer was following in the footsteps of Thomas Malthus's (1766-1834) demo- 
graphic pronouncements on working-class poverty and sexual profligacy. 
Spencer was one of the leading figures in the pseudo-scientific movement known 
as social Darwinism, an intellectual trend that further justified the widening gap 
between rich and poor, the racial superiority inherent in European imperialism, 


and, ultimately, war. 


Questions to Consider 


e Why should the state refrain from providing charity to the poor? 
e What, according to Spencer, was the cause of poverty? 


offices, the assumption by a government of the of- 

fice of Reliever-general to the poor, is necessarily 
forbidden by the principle that a government cannot 
rightly do anything more than protect. In demanding 
from a citizen contributions for the mitigation of dis- 
tress—contributions not needed for the due adminis- 
tration of men’s rights—the state is, as we have seen, 
reversing its function, and diminishing that liberty to 
exercise the faculties which it was instituted to main- 
tain. Possibly,...some will assert that by satisfying the 
wants of the pauper, a government is in reality extend- 
ing his liberty to exercise his faculties.... But this state- 
ment of the case implies a confounding of two widely 
different things. To enforce the fundamental law—to 
take care that every man has freedom to do all that he 
wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom of 
any other man—this is the special purpose for which 
the civil power exists. Now insuring to each the right to 
pursue within the specified limits the objects of his de- 


| n common with its other assumptions of secondary 








Source: Herbert Spencer, Social Statics, in J. Salwyn Schapiro, 
ed., Liberalism: Its Meaning and History (New York: Van 
Nostrand Reinhold, 1958), 136-137. 


sires without let or hindrance, is quite a separate thing 
from insuring him satisfaction.... 

Pervading all nature we may see at work a stern dis- 
cipline, which is a little cruel that it may be very kind. 
That state of universal warfare maintained throughout 
the lower creation, to the great perplexity of many wor- 
thy people, is at bottom the most merciful provision 
which the circumstances admit of.... The poverty of the 
incapable, the distresses that come upon the imprudent, 
the starvation of the idle, and those shoulderings aside 
of the weak by the strong, which leave so many “in 
shallows and in miseries,” are the decrees of a large, 
farseeing benevolence. It seems hard that an unskilful- 
ness which with all its efforts he cannot overcome, 
should entail hunger upon the artisan. It seems hard 
that a labourer incapacitated by sickness from compet- 
ing with his stronger fellows, should have to bear the 
resulting privations. It seems hard that widows and 
orphans should be left to struggle for life or death. 
Nevertheless, when regarded not separately, but in con- 
nection with the interests of universal humanity, these 
harsh fatalities are seen to be full of the highest benefi- 
cence—the same beneficence which brings to early 
graves the children of diseased parents, and singles out 
the low-spirited, the intemperate, and the debilitated as 
the victims of an epidemic.... 
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The Theory of Natural 
Selection and the Evolution 
of Species (1859) 


CHARLES DARWIN 


The theory of evolution, as outlined by Charles Darwin (1809-1882) in his On the 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection in 1859, did not spring full-born 
with the publication of Darwin’s seminal work on evolution. The theory had been 
studied for a generation. Indeed many of the natural sciences, such as geology, 
were increasingly relying on evolutionary theory to explain the physical. world. 
Philosophers and political theorists also adopted a form of evolutionary theory; 
Auguste Comte’s (1798-1857) theory of positivism and Karl Marx's (1818-1883) 
view of history are but two examples. Darwin had spent his younger years travel- 
ing and collecting data in South America, including his famous voyage on the 
H.M.S. Beagle as the official naturalist when he visited the remarkable 
Galapagos Islands. Darwin concluded that the earth was much older than histor- 
ical accounts suggested and that fossil evidence supported the theory that thou- 
sands of species had come and gone, their continued existence based upon 
success in the fierce struggle for survival. Not everyone accepted Darwin's 
theory, especially the religious leadership. Others, however, quickly appropriated 
the theory and crudely applied it to human beings. The social Darwinists used 
Darwin’s concepts to justify the wealth gap, European imperialism, and even war. 
In this excerpt from his seminal work on evolution, Darwin defends his conclu- 
sions. 


Questions to Consider 


e Why were many religious leaders profoundly disturbed by Darwin's theories? 


e Why were his theories attractive to social Darwinists? How do you think most 
liberals reacted to Darwin's theories? 


© How does Darwin explain the evolution of species? Do you find his explana- 
tion convincing? Why or why not? 


e How does Darwin respond to religious critics of his theories? 
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which have thoroughly convinced me that species 


[== now recapitulated the facts and considerations 
have been modified, during a long course of de- 





Source: Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species and the Descent of 
Man (New York: Modern Library, n.d.), 367-368, 373-374. 
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scent. This has been effected chiefly through the natural 
selections of numerous successive, slight, favourable 
variations; aided in an important manner by the inher- 
ited effects of the use and disuse of parts; and in an 
unimportant manner, that is in relation to adaptive 
structures, whether past or present, by the direct action 
of external conditions, and by variations which seem to 
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us in our ignorance to arise spontaneously.... But as my 
conclusions have lately been much misrepresented, and 
it has been stated that I attribute the modification of 
species exclusively to natural selection, I may be per- 
mitted to remark that in the first edition of this work, 
and subsequently, I placed in a most conspicuous posi- 
tion—namely, at the close of the Introduction—the fol- 
lowing words: “I am convinced that natural selection 
has been the main but not the exclusive means of mod- 
ification.” This has been of no avail. Great is the power 
of steady misrepresentation; but the history of science 
shows that fortunately this power does not long en- 
dure. 

It can hardly be supposed that a false theory would 
explain, in so satisfactory a manner as does the theory 
of natural selection, the several large classes of facts 
above specified. It has recently been objected that this is 
an unsafe method of arguing; but it is a method used in 
judging of the common events of life, and has often 
been used by the greatest natural philosophers. The un- 
dulatory theory of light has thus been arrived at; and 
the belief in the revolution of the earth on its own axis 
was until lately supported by hardly any direct evi- 
dence. It is no valid objection that science as yet throws 
no light on the far higher problem of the essence or ori- 
gin of life. Who can explain what is the essence of the 
attraction of gravity? No one now objects to following 
out the results consequent on this unknown element of 
attraction; notwithstanding that Leibnitz formerly ac- 
cused Newton of introducing “occult qualities and mir- 
acles into philosophy.” 

I see no good reason why the views given in this vol- 
ume should shock the religious feelings of any one. It is 
satisfactory, as showing how transient such impressions 
are, to remember that the greatest discovery ever made 
by man, namely, the law of the attraction of gravity, was 
also attacked by Leibnitz, “as subversive of natural, and 
inferentially of revealed, religion.” A celebrated author 
and divine has written to me that “he has gradually 
learnt to see that it is just as noble a conception of the 
Deity to believe that He created a few original forms ca- 
' pable of self-development into other and needful forms, 
as to believe that He required a fresh act of creation to 
supply the voids caused by the action of His laws.”... 

...The chief cause of our natural unwillingness to 
admit that one species has given birth to clear and dis- 
tinct species, is that we are always slow in admitting 
great changes of which we do not see the steps. The dif- 
ficulty is the same as that felt by so many geologists, 
when Lyell first insisted that long lines of inland cliffs 
had been formed, and great valleys excavated, by the 
agencies which we see still at work. The mind cannot 
possibly grasp the full meaning of the term of even a 
million years; it cannot add up and perceive the full ef- 


fects of many slight variations, accumulated during an 
almost infinite number of generations.... 

Authors of the highest eminence seem to be fully sat- 
isfied with the view that each species has been indepen- 
dently created. To my mind it accords better with what 
we know of the laws impressed on matter by the 
Creator, that the production and extinction of the past 
and present inhabitants of the world should have been 
due to secondary causes, like those determining the 
birth and death of the individual. When I view all be- 
ings not as special creations, but as the lineal descen- 
dants of some few beings which lived long before the 
first bed of the Cambrian system was deposited, they 
seem to me to become ennobled. Judging from the past, 
we may safely infer that not one living species will 
transmit its unaltered likeness to a distant futurity. And 
of the species now living very few will transmit prog- 
eny of any kind to a far distant futurity; for the manner 
in which all organic beings are grouped, shows that the 
greater number of species in each genus, and all the 
species in many genera, have left no descendants, but 
have become utterly extinct. We can so far take a 
prophetic glance into futurity as to foretell that it will be 
the common and widely-spread species, belonging to 
the larger and dominant groups within each class, 
which will ultimately prevail and procreate new and 
dominant species. As all the living forms of life are the 
lineal descendants of those which lived long before the 
Cambrian epoch, we may feel certain that the ordinary 
succession by generation has never once been broken, 
and that no cataclysm has desolated the whole world. 
Hence we may look with some confidence to a secure 
future of great length. And as natural selection works 
solely by and for the good of each being, all corporeal 
and mental endowments will tend to progress towards 
perfection. 

It is interesting to contemplate a tangled bank, 
clothed with many plants of many kinds, with birds 
singing on the bushes, with various insects flitting 
about, and with worms crawling through the damp 
earth, and to reflect that these elaborately constructed 
forms, so different from each other, and dependent 
upon each other in so complex a manner, have all been 
produced by laws acting around us.... Thus, from the 
war of nature, from famine and death, the most exalted 
object which we are capable of conceiving, namely, the 
production of the higher animals, directly follows. 
There is grandeur in this view of life, with its several 
powers, having been originally breathed by the Creator 
into a few forms or into one; and that, whilst this planet 
has gone cycling on according to the fixed law of grav- 
ity, from so simple a beginning endless forms most 
beautiful and most wonderful have been and are being 
evolved. 
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A Clergyman’s Response to 
Darwin (1860) 


BISHOP SAMUEL 
WILBERFORCE 


The theory of evolution, as outlined by Charles Darwin (1809-1882) in his On the 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection in 1859, did not spring full-born 
with the publication of Darwin's seminal work on evolution. The theory had been 
studied for a generation. Indeed many of the natural sciences, such as geology, 
were increasingly relying on evolutionary theory to explain the physical world. 
Philosophers and political theorists also adopted a form of evolutionary theory; 
Auguste Comte’s (1798-1857) theory of positivism and Kar! Marx's (1818-1883) 
view of history are but two examples. Darwin had spent his younger years travel- 
ing and collecting data in South America, including his famous voyage on the 
H.M.S. Beagle as the official naturalist when he visited the remarkable 
Galapagos Islands. Darwin concluded that the earth was much older than histor- 
ical accounts suggested and that fossil evidence supported the theory that thou- 
sands of species had come and gone, their continued existence based upon 
success in the fierce struggle for survival. Not everyone accepted Darwin's 
theory, especially the religious leadership. One such attack came from the 
Anglican bishop Samuel Wilberforce (1805-1873), who challenged Darwin's 
conclusions and indeed the entire nature of Darwin’s approach to natural 
science. 


Questions to Consider 


° How does Bishop Wilberforce present his case against Darwin? 


e What does Wilberforce’s method of argumentation reveal about the relative in- 
fluence of religion and science in nineteenth-century Europe? 
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bring us is, that all the various forms of vegetable 
and animal life with which the globe is now 
peopled, or of which we find the remains preserved 


[= conclusion, then, to which Mr. Darwin would 





Source: Samuel Wilberforce, The Quarterly Review, Vol. 108 
(1860), in Walter Arnstein, ed., The Past Speaks, 2d ed. 
(Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1993), 2:215-217. 
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in a fossil state in the great earth-museum around us, 
which the science of geology unlocks for our instruc- 
tion,...“have descended from some one primordial 
form into which life was first breathed by the Creator.” 
This is the theory which really pervades the whole vol- 
ume. Man, beast, creeping thing, and plant of the earth, 
are all the lineal and direct descendants of some one in- 
dividual ens, whose various progeny have been simply 
modified by the action of natural and ascertainable con- 
ditions into the multiform aspect of life which we see 
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around us. This is undoubtedly at first sight a some- 
what startling conclusion to arrive at. To find that 
mosses, grasses, turnips, oaks, worms, and flies, mites 
and elephants, infusoria and whales, tadpoles of to-day 
and venerable saurians, truffles and men, are all equally 
the lineal descendants of the same aboriginal common 
ancestor....—This, to say the least of it, is no common 
discovery—no very expected conclusion.... 

We come then to these conclusions. All the facts pre- 
sented to us in the natural world tend to show that none 
of the variations produced in the fixed forms of animal 
life, when seen in its most plastic condition under do- 
mestication, give any promise of a true transmutation 
of species; first, from the difficulty of accumulating and 
fixing variations within the same species; secondly, 
from the fact that these variations, though most service- 
able for man, have no tendency to improve the individ- 
ual beyond the standard of his own specific type, and 
so to afford matter, even if they were infinitely pro- 
duced, for the supposed power of natural selection on 
which to work; whilst all variations from the mixture of 
species are barred by the inexorable law of hybrid steril- 
ity. Further, the embalmed records of 3,000 years show 
that there has been no beginning of transmutation in 
the species of our most familiar domesticated animals; 
and beyond this, that in the countless tribes of animal 
life around us, down to its lowest and most variable 
species, no one have ever discovered a single instance 
of such transmutation being now in prospect; no new 


organ has ever been known to be developed—no new 
natural instinct to be formed—whilst, finally, in the vast 
museum of departed animal life which the strata of the 
earth imbed for our examination, whilst they contain 
far too complete a representation of the past to be set 
aside as a mere imperfect record, yet afford no one in- 
stance of any such change as having ever been in 
progress, or give us anywhere the missing links of the 
assumed chain, or the remains which would enable 
now existing variations, by gradual approximations to 
shade off into unity... 

Few things have more deeply injured the cause of 
religion than the busy fussy energy with which men, 
narrow and feeble alike in faith and in science, have 
bustled forth to reconcile all new discoveries in physics 
with the word of inspiration. For it continually happens 
that some larger collection of facts, or some wider view 
of the phenomena of nature, alter the whole philosophic 
scheme; whilst revelation has been committed to de- 
clare an absolute agreement with what turns out after 
all to have been a misconception or an error. We cannot, 
therefore, consent to test the truth of natural science by 
the word of revelation. But this does not make it the less 
important to point out on scientific grounds scientific 
errors, when those errors tend to limit God’s glory in 
creation, or to gainsay the revealed relations of that cre- 
ation to Himself. To both these classes of error, though, 
we doubt not, quite unintentionally on his part, we 
think that Mr. Darwin’s speculations directly tend. 
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The Liberal Dilemma: 
Extension of the Franchise— 
A Yes Vote (1866) 


JOHN 


BRIGHT 


In 1867, Parliament passed the second major Reform Bill of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which gave the vote to the British lower middle class and the highest rank of 
the working class. This franchise extension was restricted to males, of course; 
British women would not receive the vote until 1918, despite the vigorous efforts 
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of the women's suffrage movement. While it resulted in a significant enlargement 
of the voting population, the new Reform Bill did not represent the democratiza- 
tion envisioned by the Chartist movement of the 1840s. The reform did, however, 
push Britain closer to a democratic political culture, with mass political parties 
competing for popular votes. In the debate on the Reform Bill of 1867, British lib- 
erals faced the hard choice of supporting or opposing the measure. Liberals had 
always contended that the vote was something one earned individually, like one’s 
economic success. On the other hand, the political realities of a transforming so- 
ciety had a logic of their own, especially as these people to whom the franchise 
was to be extended were typically literate (always a major liberal requirement for 
voting rights) and generally reliable citizens. In this document, John Bright 
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(1811-1889), a liberal member of Parliament, argues for the reform. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ By what means does Bright justify his support of franchise extension? 


° To what does Bright attribute opposition to the Reform Bill of 1867? 


ell, then, there is this question that will not 
W seme question of the admission of the 

people of this country to the rights which are 
guaranteed to them, and promised to them by every- 
thing that we comprehend as the Constitution of this 
United Kingdom.... 

I have always thought that it was one of the great ob- 
jects of statesmen in our time not to separate the people 
into sections and classes, but rather to unite them all in 
one firm and compact body of citizenship, equally 
treated by the law, and equally loyal to the law and to 
the government of the country... 

...Sir, I protest against...the theory that the people of 
this country have an unreasonable and violent desire to 
shake or overturn institutions which they may not the- 
oretically approve of.... I am perfectly content to live 
under the institutions which the intelligence, and the 
virtue, and the experience of my countrymen fairly rep- 
resented in Parliament shall determine upon.... 

The House of Commons is in reality the only guaran- 
tee we have for freedom. If you looked at any other 
country, and saw nothing but a monarch, he might be a 
good king and might do his best, but you would see 
that there is no guarantee for freedom—you know not 
who will be his successor. If you saw a country with no 
crown, but with a handful of nobles, administering the 
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Source: The Speeches of John Bright, M.P., in Walter Arnstein, 
ed., The Past Speaks, 2d ed. (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 
1993), 2:230—233. 
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government of the country, you would say there is no 
guarantee there for freedom, because a number of indi- 
viduals acting together have not the responsibility, or 
the feeling of responsibility, that one man has, and they 
do things which one man would not dare to do.... It is 
only the existence of that House which makes the insti- 
tution they are so fond of safe and permanent at all— 
and they are afraid that the five millions somehow or 
other will get into it. Now, I beg to tell them that the five 
millions will get into it, though they may not get into it 
all at once; and perhaps few men desire that they 
should, for I am opposed myself to great and violent 
changes, which create needless shocks, and which are 
accepted, if they are accepted, with great alarm. 

But I will undertake to say that some portion, a con- 
siderable and effective portion, of those five millions 
will before many years are passed be freely allowed to 
vote for members of the House of Commons. It is not 
the democracy which these gentlemen are always afraid 
of that is the peril of this country. It was not democracy 
in 1832 that was the peril. It was the desperate antago- 
nism of the class that then had power to the just claims 
and rights of the people.... 

England has long been famous for the enjoyment of 
personal freedom by her people. They are free to think, 
they are free to speak, they are free to write; and 
England has been famed of late years, and is famed 
now the world over, for the freedom of her industry 
and the greatness and the freedom of her commerce. I 
want to know then why it is that her people should not 
be free to vote. 
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The Liberal Dilemma: 
Extension of the Franchise— 
A No Vote (1867) 


ROBERT LOWE 


In 1867, Parliament passed the second major Reform Bill of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which gave the vote to the British lower middle class and the highest rank of 
the working class. This franchise extension was restricted to males, of Course; 
British women would not receive the vote until 1918, despite the vigorous efforts 
of the women’s suffrage movement. While it resulted in a significant enlargement 
of the voting population, the new Reform Bill did not represent the democratiza- 
tion envisioned by the Chartist movement of the 1840s. The reform did, however, 
push Britain closer to a democratic political culture, with mass political parties 
competing for popular votes. In the debate on the Reform Bill of 1867, British lib- 
erals faced the hard choice of supporting or opposing the measure. Liberals had 
always contended that the vote was something one earned individually, like one’s 
economic success. On the other hand, the political realities of a transforming so- 
ciety had a logic of their own, especially as these people to whom the franchise 
was to be extended were typically literate (always a major liberal requirement for 
voting rights) and generally reliable citizens. In this document, Robert Lowe 
(1811-1892), a liberal member of Parliament, argues vigorously against the 
Reform Bill. 


Questions to Consider 
e Why does Lowe oppose franchise extension? Do you find his arguments con- 
vincing? Why or why not? 


¢ Does his opposition to the bill run counter to the basic beliefs of liberalism? 
Why or why not? 


in the boroughs, get a redistribution of the seats in 


I: the working classes, in addition to being a majority 
their favor, it will follow that their influence will be 


Source: Robert Lowe, speech, in James Harvey Robinson and 
Charles Beard, eds., Readings in Modern European History 
(Boston: Ginn, 1909), 2:251-254. 


enormously increased. They will then urge the House 
of Commons to pass another Franchise Bill, and another 
Redistribution Bill to follow it.... No one can tell where 
it will stop, and it will not be likely to stop until we get 
equal electoral districts and a qualification so low that it 
will keep out nobody. There is another matter with 
which my honorable friend has not dealt. I mean the 
point of combination among the working classes. To 
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many persons there appears great danger that the ma- 
chinery which at present exists for strikes and trade 
unions may be used for political purposes. 

I come now to the question of the representatives of 
the working classes. It is an old observation that every 
democracy is in some respect similar to a despotism. As 
courtiers and flatterers are worse than despots them- 
selves, so those who flatter and fawn upon the people 
are generally very inferior to the people, the objects of 
their flattery and adulation. We see in America, where 
the people have undisputed power, that they do not 
send honest, hard-working men to represent them in 
Congress, but traffickers in office, bankrupts, men who 
have lost their character and been driven from every re- 
spectable way of life, and who take up politics as a last 
resource. 

Now, Sir, democracy has yet another tendency, which 
it is worth while to study at the present moment. It is 
singularly prone to the concentration of power. Under it 
individual men are small and the government is great. 
That must be the character of a government which rep- 
resents the majority, and which absolutely tramples 
down and equalizes everything except itself. And 
democracy has another strong peculiarity. It looks with 
the utmost hostility on all institutions not of immediate 
popular origin, which intervene between the people 
and the sovereign power which the people have set up. 

Now, look what was done in France. Democracy has 
left nothing in that country between the people and the 
emperor except a bureaucracy which the emperor him- 


self has created. In America it has done almost the same 
thing. You have there nothing to break the shock be- 
tween the two great powers of the State. The wise men 
who framed the constitution tried to provide a remedy 
by dividing functions as much as possible. They as- 
signed one function to the President, another to the 
Senate, a third to the Congress, and a fourth to the dif- 
ferent States. But all their efforts have been in vain, and 
you see how two hostile camps have arisen, and the ter- 
rible duel which is now taking place between them.... 

I have now, Sir, traced as well as I can what I believe 
will be the natural results of a measure which, it seems 
to my poor imagination, is calculated, if it should pass 
into law, to destroy one after another those institutions 
which have secured for England an amount of happi- 
ness and prosperity which no country has ever reached 
or is ever likely to attain. Surely the heroic work of so 
many centuries, the matchless achievements of so many 
wise heads and strong hands, deserve a nobler consum- 
mation than to be sacrificed at the shrine of revolution- 
ary passion or the maudlin enthusiasm of humanity. 
But if we do fall, we shall fall deservedly. Uncoerced by 
any external force, not borne down by any internal 
calamity, but in the full plethora of our wealth and the 
surfeit of our too exuberant prosperity, with our own 
rash and inconsiderate hands, we are about to pluck 
down on our own heads the venerable temple of our 
liberty and our glory. History may tell of other acts as 
signally disastrous, but of none more wanton, none 
more disgraceful. 
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An Eyewitness Account of 
the Paris Commune (1871) 


LOUISE 


MICHEL 


Following the Prussian victories and the collapse of Napoleon III's (r. 1852-1871) 
regime in 1870, France entered another period of revolutionary crisis. The 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871) had destroyed the Second Empire 
(1852-1870). Thus, a constituent assembly was to meet at Versailles to draft a 
new constitution and negotiate the peace treaty with the victorious Prussians. 
The treaty was negotiated quickly enough, according to its terms, France had to 
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pay a sizable indemnity and cede the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine (for 
which the French harbored resentment until World War I). During these negotia- 
tions, Paris remained unconquered, though besieged by Prussian troops. 
Conditions in the city were horrific: bread was both scarce and expensive, and 
domestic animals were in constant danger of becoming an entrée. With the ca- 
pitulation to the Prussians and the draconian peace signed, the people of Paris 
acted. Revolutionary committees were formed and soon established the Paris 
Commune, a social-democratic republic. The representatives at Versailles, who 
would eventually produce the constitution of the French Third Republic 
(1870-1940), ordered the French army to take over the siege from the Prussians. 
The Parisians remained defiant, but after four more months of siege, the Paris 
Commune was destroyed by the army in May 1871, during the ferocious “bloody 
week” in which thousands of Communards were killed and thousands more ar- 
rested and soon deported. In this selection, Louise Michel (1830-1905), a well- 
known and influential socialist feminist, presents her memories of the Commune. 


Questions to Consider 


e What was the role of women in the Commune? How does Michel interpret this 
role? 


e How does Michel characterize the Communards? How can one account for 


such attitudes and behavior? 


we organized the Montmartre Vigilance Committee. 

Few of its members still survive, but during the 
Siege the committee made the reactionaries tremble. 
Every evening, we would burst out onto the streets 
from our headquarters at 41, chaussée Clignancourt, 
sometimes simply to talk up the Revolution, because 
the time for duplicity had passed. We knew how little 
the reactionary regime, in its death throes, valued its 
promises and the lives of its citizens, and the people 
had to be warned.... 

The members of the men’s Montmartre Vigilance 
Committee were remarkable persons. Never have I seen 
minds so direct, so unpretentious, and so elevated. 
Never have I seen individuals so clearheaded. I don’t 
know how this group managed to do it. There were no 
weaknesses. Something good and strong supported 
people. 

The women were courageous also, and among them, 
too, there were some remarkable minds. I belonged to 
both committees, and the leanings of the two groups 
were the same. Sometime in the future the women’s 
committee should have its own history told. Or perhaps 
the two should be mingled, because people didn’t 


EF Montmartre, in the Eighteenth Arrondissement, 


Source: Louise Michel, in Bullitt Lowry and Elizabeth 
Ellington Guner, eds., The Red Virgin: Memoirs of Louise Michel 
(Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1981), 58-59, 63-65, 
67. 


worry about which sex they were before they did their 
duty. That stupid question was settled... 

Ultimately the Montmartre Vigilance Committees 
were mowed down, like all revolutionary groups. The 
rare members still alive know how proud we were there 
and how fervently we flew the flag of the Revolution. 
Little did it matter to those who were there whether 
they were beaten to the ground unnoticed in battle or 
died alone in the sunlight. It makes no difference how 
the millstone moves so long as the bread is made. 

Everything was beginning, or rather, beginning 
again, after the long lethargy of the Empire. The first 
organization of the Rights of Women had begun to meet 
on the rue Thévenot with Mmes Jules Simon, André 
Léo, and Maria Deraismes. At the meetings of the 
Rights of Women group, and at other meetings, the 
most advanced men applauded the idea of equality. I 
noticed—I had seen it before, and I saw it later—that 
men, their declarations notwithstanding, although they 
appeared to help us, were always content with just the 
appearance. This was the result of custom and the force 
of old prejudices, and it convinced me that we women 
must simply take our place without begging for it. The 
issue of political rights is dead. Equal education, equal 
trades, so that prostitution would not be the only lucra- 
tive profession open to a woman—that is what was real 
in our program. The Russian revolutionaries are right; 
evolution is ended and now revolution is necessary or 
the butterfly will die in its cocoon. 

Heroic women were found in all social positions. At 
the professional school of Mme Poulin, women of all so- 
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cial levels organized the Society for the Victims of the 
War. They would have preferred to die rather than sur- 
render, and dispensed their efforts the best way they 
could, while demanding ceaselessly that Paris continue 
to resist the Prussian siege.... 

...[B]efore dawn on March 18 the Versailles reac- 
tionaries sent in troops to seize the cannon now held 
by the National Guard. One of the points they moved 
toward was the Butte of Montmartre, where our cannon 
had been taken. The soldiers of the reactionaries cap- 
tured our artillery by surprise, but they were unable to 
haul them away as they had intended, because they had 
neglected to bring horses with them. 

Learning that the Versailles soldiers were trying to 
seize the cannon, men and women of Montmartre 
swarmed up the Butte in a surprise maneuver. Those 
people who were climbing believed they would die, but 
they were prepared to pay the price. 

The Butte of Montmartre was bathed in the first light 
of day, through which things were glimpsed as if they 
were hidden behind a thin veil of water. Gradually the 
crowd increased. The other districts of Paris, hearing of 
the events taking place on the Butte of Montmartre, 
came to our assistance. 

The women of Paris covered the cannon with their 
bodies. When their officers ordered the soldiers to fire, 
the men refused. The same army that would be used to 
crush Paris two months later decided now that it did 
not want to be an accomplice of the reaction. They gave 
up their attempt to seize the cannon from the National 
Guard. They understood that the people were defend- 
ing the Republic by defending the arms that the royal- 
ists and imperialists would have turned on Paris in 
agreement with the Prussians. When we had won our 
victory, I looked around and noticed my poor mother, 
who had followed me to the Butte of Montmartre, be- 
lieving that I was going to die. 

On this day, the eighteenth of March, the people 
wakened. If they had not, it would have been the tri- 
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umph of some king; instead it was a triumph of the peo- 
ple. The eighteenth of March could have belonged to 
the allies of kings, or to foreigners, or to the people. It 
was the people’s.... 

Several of our side perished. Turpin, who was 
wounded near me on the eighteenth in the predawn 
attack on 6, rue des Rosiers, died at Lariboisiére sev- 
eral days later. He told me to commend his wife to 
Georges Clemenceau, the mayor of the Eighteenth 
Arrondissement, and I carried out his dying wish. 

I have never heard Clemenceau’s testimony at the 
inquiry into the events of March 18; we weren’t able 
to read newspapers when he gave his evidence. 
Clemenceau’s indecisiveness, for which people re- 
proach him, comes from the illusion he holds that he 
should wait for parliamentarianism to bring progress. 
But parliamentarianism is dead, and Clemenceau’s illu- 
sion is some kind of infection he caught from the 
Bordeaux Assembly. When that assembly became the 
Versailles government, he fled from it. Properly, his 
place is in the streets, and when his anger is finally 
roused, he will go there. That is what remains of his rev- 
olutionary temperament. His indignation at some in- 
famy will bring him out of his illusions, as he came out 
of the Bordeaux Assembly... 

If the reaction had had as many enemies among 
women as it did among men, the Versailles government 
would have had a more difficult task subduing us. Our 
male friends are more susceptible to faintheartedness 
than we women are. A supposedly weak woman knows 
better than any man how to say: “It must be done.” She 
may feel ripped open to her very womb, but she re- 
mains unmoved. Without hate, without anger, without 
pity for herself or others, whether her heart bleeds or 
not, she can say, “It must be done.” Such were the 
women of the Commune. During Bloody Week, women 
erected and defended the barricade at the Place 
Blanche—and held it till they died.... 
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The Gotha Program: Social 
Reformism over Social 
Revolution (1875) 


GERMAN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


In 1875, the German social democrats adopted the Gotha Program, which en- 
shrined the concept of parliamentary reformism to achieve the establishment ishment of. 


a socialist state. This we was a sharp break with the revolutionary stance mai intained 


“py Karl Marx (1818- 81883) and most other socialists. The German social demo- 


Crats based their new program on the extension of universal manhood suffrage, 
which Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898) had included in the constitution for the 
German Empire in 1871. The German social democrats concluded that the 
German working classes would soon be a majority of the population and, thus, 
planned to use the parliamentary process to move Germany toward socialism 
gradually, so as to avoid the dangers of conservative reaction and the possibility 
of bloody repression as had happened to the Paris Commune in 1871. Their new 
strategy not only angered Marx, but also alarmed Chancellor Bismarck, who out- 
lawed the Social Democratic Party in 1878. The social democrats persevered, 
and by 1914 theirs was the largest political party in Germany. 


Questions to Consider 
e What are the key components of the Gotha Program? How would these result 
in the establishment of a socialist society? 


e Why did both Marx and Bismarck respond so negatively to the Gotha 
Program? 


1. Labor is the source of all wealth and of all civilization; 
and since it is only through society that generally pro- 
ductive labor is possible, the whole product of labor, 


Source: Gotha Program (1875) in James Harvey Robinson and 
Charles Beard, eds., Readings in Modern European History 
(Boston: Ginn, 1909), 2:493-495. 


where there is a general obligation to work, belongs to 
society,—that is, to all its members, by equal right, and 
to each according to his reasonable needs. 

In the society of to-day the means of production are a 
monopoly of the capitalistic class; the dependence of 
the working class, which results from this, is the cause 
of misery and servitude in all its forms. 

The emancipation of labor requires the conversion of 
the means of production into the common property of 
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society and the social regulation of all labor and its ap- 
plication for the general good, together with the just 
distribution of the product of labor. 

The emancipation of labor must be the work of the 
laboring class itself, opposed to which all other classes 
are reactionary groups. 


2. Proceeding from these principles, the socialist 


labor party of Germany endeavors by every lawful 
means to bring about a free State and a socialistic soci- 
ety, to effect the e destruction of the iron law of wages b wages by 
doing away with thes of wage labor, to abolish 
exploitation of eve ery kind, and to extinguish all all social social 
and political inequa 

The socialist labor party of Germany, although for 
the time being confining its activity within national 
bounds, is fully conscious of the international character 
of the labor movement, and is resolved to meet all 
the obligations which this lays upon the laborer, in 
order to bring the brotherhood of all mankind to a full 
realization. 

The socialist labor party of Germany, in order to pre- 
pare the way for the solution of the social question, de- 
mands the establishment of socialistic productive 
associations with the support of the State and under the 
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democratic control of the working people. These pro- 
ductive associations, for both industry and agriculture, 
are to be created to such an extent that the socialistic or- 
ganization of all labor may result therefrom. 

[In addition to the demand for universal suffrage for 
all above twenty years of age, secret ballot, freedom of 
the press, free and compulsory education, etc.,] the so- 
cialist labor party of Germany demands the following 
reforms in the present social organization: (1) the great- 
est possible extension of political rights and freedom in 
the sense of the above-mentioned demands; (2) a single 
progressive income tax, both State and local, instead of 
all the existing taxes, especially the indirect ones, which 
weigh heavily upon the people; (3) unlimited right of 
association; (4) a normal working day corresponding 
with the needs of society, and the prohibition of work 
on Sunday; (5) prohibition of child labor and all forms 
of labor by women which are dangerous to health or 
morality; (6) laws for the protection of the life and 
health of workmen, sanitary control of workmen’s 
houses, inspection of mines, factories, workshops, and 
domestic industries by officials chosen by the workmen 
themselves, and an effective system of enforcement of 
the same; (7) regulation of prison labor. 
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The Modern Welfare State Is 
Born (1883) 


OTTO VON BISMARCK 


The “Iron Chancellor” Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898) dominated German poli- 
tics until his abrupt dismissal by the new emperor William II (r. 1888-1918) in 
1890. Bismarck dominated the diplomatic scene, deftly isolating France and con- 
taining Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans through a series of interlocking al- 
liances. His efforts at maintaining peace and stability in Europe were based in no 
small part on his fear of the social revolution that might accompany a general 
European war. A staunch conservative, Bismarck was most apprehensive about 
the growth of the socialist movement; as a result, he had outlawed the Social 
Democratic political party in 1878. Despite this, the socialist movement contin- 
ued to attract working-class adherents, a development that concerned Bismarck. 
In an effort to wean the workers away from socialism and ensure their loyalty to 
the German state, Bismarck introduced social welfare legislation in the Reichtag 
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24 ¢ An Academic Nationalist Lectures the Next Generation of Germany’s Leaders (ca. 1880s) 


(the imperial parliament) that included health and accident insurance and an old- 
age pension plan. This legislation, enacted in 1883, was the first step on the path 
to the modern welfare programs that were promulgated in Western Europe after 
World War Il. In the speech introducing the legislation into the Reichstag, ex- 


cerpted here, Bismarck explains his reasoning. 


Questions to Consider 


° How does this speech indicate that Bismarck was not a liberal? 
* How does Bismarck justify state intervention for the “protection of the 


weaker’? 


sibility of the state for what it does, in the area 
now concerned. Well, gentlemen, I have a feel- 
ing that the state may also be responsible for its omis- 
sions. I am not of the opinion that “Iaisser faire, laisser 
aller,” “pure Manchesterism in politics,” “as you make 
your bed, so you must lie,” “every man for himself, and 


D eputy Richter has called attention to the respon- 


Wht 


Source: Otto von Bismarck, Speech Before the Reichstag, in 
J. Salwyn Shapiro, ed., Liberalism: Its History and Meaning 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1958), 174. 


Devil take the hindmost,” “to him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath,” have applicability in a state, 
especially a monarchical, paternalistic state; on the con- 
trary, I believe that those who thus condemn the inter- 
vention of the state for the protection of the weaker are 
themselves suspect of wishing to exploit the strength 
they have, be it capitalistic, be it rhetorical, be it what it 
may, to gain a following, to oppress others, to build 
party dominance, and of becoming annoyed as soon as 
this understanding is disturbed by any influence of the 
government. 


-nae: 9 | ey 


An Academic Nationalist 
Lectures the Next Generation 


of Germany’s Leaders 
(ca. 1880s) 


As their countries drifted toward war, many Europeans seemed to accept, even 
revel in, such a possibility, as ardent nationalism (and its intellectually bankrupt 
stepchild social Darwinism) seemed to hold sway. Heinrich von Treitschke 
(1834-1896) was one of its most shrill voices. A one-time liberal, Treitschke had 
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converted to right-wing nationalism, a transformation sparked by Bismarck’s 
unification of Germany in 1871. A professor of history, virulent nationalist, and 
ardent supported of imperialism, Treitschke’s lectures on politics and German 
history at the University of Berlin, which are excerpted in this selection, were im- 
mensely popular. He pompously delivered his views on the historic mission of 
Germany to a packed hall of undergraduate students, junior military officers, and 
government officials who cheered enthusiastically. His influence, though hard to 
judge, must have been considerable, perhaps even reaching the Crown Prince, 


the future William II (r. 1888-1918). 


Questions to Consider 


e How does Heinrich von Treitschke connect the state with war? 


¢ How is progress attained, according to Treitschke? 


¢ What are the implications of his glorification of the state and of war? 


¢ Do you find his statement that war is a natural law convincing? Why or why 


not? 


duct of war. The long oblivion into which this 

principle had fallen is a proof of how effeminate 
the science of government had become in civilian 
hands. In our century this sentimentality was dissi- 
pated by Clausewitz, but a one-sided materialism arose 
in its place, after the fashion of the Manchester school, 
seeing in man a biped creature, whose destiny lies in 
buying cheap and selling dear. It is obvious that this 
idea is not compatible with war, and it is only since the 
last war [1870-71] that a sounder theory arose of the 
State and its military power. 

Without war no State could be. All those we know of 
arose through war, and the protection of their members 
by armed force remains their primary and essential 
task. War, therefore, will endure to the end of history, as 
long as there is multiplicity of States. The laws of 
human thought and of human nature forbid any alter- 
native, neither is one to be wished for. The blind 
worshipper of an eternal peace falls into the error of 
isolating the State, or dreams of one which is universal, 
which we have already seen to be at variance with 
reason. 


Te next essential function of the State is the con- 





Source: Heinrich von Treitschke, Politics, abridged and edited 
by Hans Kohn, Blanche Dugdale and Torben de Bille, trans. 
(New York: Harcourt, 1965), 37-38. 
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Even as it is impossible to conceive of a tribunal 
above the State, which we have recognized as sovereign 
in its very essence, so it is likewise impossible to banish 
the idea of war from the world. It is a favourite fashion 
of our time to instance England as particularly ready for 
peace. But England is perpetually at war; there is hardly 
an instant in her recent history in which she has not 
been obliged to be fighting somewhere. The great 
strides which civilization makes against barbarism and 
unreason are only made actual by the sword. Between 
civilized nations also war is the form of litigation by 
which States make their claims valid. The arguments 
brought forward in these terrible law suits of the na- 
tions compel as no argument in civil suits can ever do. 
Often as we have tried by theory to convince the small 
States that Prussia alone can be the leader in Germany, 
we had to produce the final proof upon the battlefields 
of Bohemia and the [river] Main [in 1866]. 

Moreover war is a uniting as well as a dividing ele- 
ment among nations; it does not draw them together in 
enmity only, for through its means they learn to know 
and to respect each other’s peculiar qualities. 

It is important not to look upon war always as a 
judgment from God. Its consequences are evanescent; 
but the life of a nation is reckoned by centuries, and the 
final verdict can only be pronounced after the survey of 
whole epochs. 
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A Russian Zionist Makes the 


Case for a Jewish Homeland 
(1852) 


LEO PINS KER 


The late nineteenth century—the age of imperialism, economic rivalry, extreme 
nationalism, and social Darwinism—was also the age in which modern anti- 
Semitism as a mass ideology emerged. Its adherents blamed Jews for virtually 
everything from economic problems facing small-scale businesses as the nefar- 
ious leaders of international capitalism to class conflicts as the leaders of the 
international socialist movement. Indeed, according to the more vitriolic anti- 
Semites, Jews were responsible for a decline of Western civilization (a remark- 
able assertion in light of the expansion of European wealth and overseas 
empires) brought on by Jewish rates of biological reproduction and “sinister” in- 
terbreeding with non-Jews. Anti-Semitism was especially violent in the Russian 
Empire as Jews were the victims of pogroms (racially motivated attacks) that 
were usually condoned, and often organized, by tsarist officials. In this selection, 
excerpted from an 1882 pamphlet, Leo Pinsker, a Russian Jew, offers his analy- 
sis of the problem and a solution. Pinsker rejects the concepts of emancipation 
and assimilation, then prevalent among Western European Jews, as chimeras 
unable to protect Jews from rising anti-Semitism. His solution is the establishment 
of a Jewish state. 


Questions to Consider 


e According to Pinsker, why is “Judeophobia” so prevalent? 

e Why does he reject emancipation and assimilation? 

e Why is a Jewish homeland the only viable solution, according to Pinsker? 
e How does Pinsker’s pamphlet echo nationalism? 


question, today, as ever in the past, provokes dis- 
cussion. Like the squaring of the circle it remains 


T= hoary problem, subsumed under the Jewish 


Source: Leo Pinsker, Auto-Emancipation: An Appeal to His People 
by a Russian Jew in Robert Chazan and Marc Lee Raphael, eds., 
Modern Jewish History: A Source Reader (New York: Schocken 
Books, 1974), 161, 163, 165-166, 169-171, 173-174. 


unsolved, but unlike it, continues to be the ever- 
burning question of the day. That is because the prob- 
lem is not one of mere theoretical interest: it renews and 
revives in everyday life and presses ever more urgently 
for solution. 

This is the kernel of the problem, as we see it: the Jews 
comprise a distinctive element among the nations under 
which they dwell, and as such can neither assimilate nor be 
readily digested by any nation. 
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Hence the solution lies in finding a means of so readjust- 
ing this exclusive element to the family of nations, that the 
basis of the Jewish question will be permanently removed.... 

A fear of the Jewish ghost has passed down the gen- 
erations and the centuries. First a breeder of prejudice, 
later in the conjunction with other forces we are about 
to discuss, it culminated in Judeophobia. 

Judeophobia, together with other symbols, supersti- 
tions, and idiosyncrasies, has acquired legitimacy 
among all the peoples of the earth with whom the Jews 
had intercourse. Judeophobia is a variety of demonopa- 
thy with the distinction that it is not peculiar to particu- 
lar races but is common to the whole of mankind, and 
that this ghost is not disembodied like other ghosts but 
partakes of flesh and blood, must endure pain inflicted 
by the fearful mob who imagines itself endangered. 

Judeophobia is a psychic aberration. As a psychic 
aberration it is hereditary, and as a disease transmitted 
for two thousand years it is incurable.... 

The Jews are aliens who can have no representatives, 
because they have no country. Because they have none, 
because their home has no boundaries within which 
they can be entrenched, their misery too is boundless. 
The general law does not apply to the Jews as true aliens, 
but there are everywhere laws for the Jews, and if the 
general law is to apply to them, a special and explicit 
bylaw is required to confirm it. Like the Negroes, like 
women, and unlike all free peoples, they must be eman- 
cipated. If, unlike the Negroes, they belong to an ad- 
vanced race, and if, unlike women, they can produce 
not only women of distinction, but also distinguished 
men, even men of greatness, then it is very much the 
worse for them. 

Since the Jew is nowhere at home, nowhere regarded 
as a native, he remains an alien everywhere. That he 
himself and his ancestors as well are born in the coun- 
try does [not] alter this fact in the least. 

When we are ill-used, robbed, plundered, and dis- 
honored, we dare not defend ourselves, and, worse still, 
we take it almost as a matter of course. When our face is 
slapped, we soothe our burning cheek with cold water; 
and when a bloody wound has been inflicted, we apply 
a bandage. When we are turned out of the house which 
we ourselves built, we beg humbly for mercy, and when 
we fail to reach the heart of our oppressor we move on 
in search of another exile. 

When an idle spectator on the road calls out to us: 
“You poor Jewish devils are certainly to be pitied,” we 
are most deeply touched; and when a Jew is said to be 
an honor to his people, we are foolish enough to be 
proud of it. We have sunk so low that we become al- 
most jubilant when, as in the West, a small fraction of 
our people is put on an equal footing with non-Jews. 
But he who must be put on a footing stands but weakly. 
If no notice is taken of our descent and we are treated 
like others born in the country, we express our gratitude 
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by actually turning renegades. For the sake of the com- 
fortable position we are granted, for the fleshpots which 
we may enjoy in peace, we persuade ourselves, and 
others, that we are no longer Jews, but full-blooded cit- 
izens. Idle delusion! Though you prove yourselves pa- 
triots a thousand times, you will still be reminded at 
every opportunity of your Semitic descent. This fateful 
memento mori will not prevent you, however, from ac- 
cepting the extended hospitality, until some fine morn- 
ing you find yourself crossing the border and you are 
reminded by the mob that you are, after all, nothing but 
vagrants and parasites, without the protection of the 
law. 

But even humane treatment does not prove that we 
are welcome.... Moreover, the belief in a Messiah, in the 
intervention of a higher power to bring about our polit- 
ical resurrection, and the religious assumption that we 
must bear patiently divine punishment, caused us to 
abandon every thought of our national liberation, unity, 
and independence. Consequently, we have renounced 
the idea of a nationhood and did so the more readily 
since we were preoccupied with our immediate needs. 
Thus we sank lower and lower. The people without a 
country forgot their country. Is it not high time to perceive 
the disgrace of it all? 

Happily, matters stand somewhat differently now. 
The events of the last few years in enlightened Germany, 
in Romania, in Hungary, and especially in Russia, have 
effected what the far bloodiest persecutions of the 
Middle Ages could not. The national consciousness 
which until then had lain dormant in sterile martyrdom 
awoke the masses of the Russian and Romanian Jews 
and took form in an irresistible movement toward 
Palestine. Mistaken as this movement has proved to be 
by its results, it was, nevertheless, a right instinct to 
strike out for home. The severe trials which they have 
endured have now provoked a reaction quite different 
from the fatalistic submission to a divine condign pun- 
ishment. Even the unenlightened masses of the Russian 
Jews have not entirely escaped the influences of the 
principles of modern culture. Without renouncing 
Judaism and their faith, they revolted against unde- 
served ill-treatment which could be inflicted with im- 
punity only because the Russian Government regards 
the Jews as aliens. And the other European govern- 
ments—why should they concern themselves with the 
citizens of a state in whose internal affairs they have no 


If we would have a secure home, give up our endless 
life of wandering and rise to the dignity of a nation in 
our own eyes and in the eyes of the world, we must, 
above all, not dream of restoring ancient Judaea. We 
must not attach ourselves to the place where our politi- 
cal life was once violently interrupted and destroyed. 
The goal of our present endeavors must be not the 
“Holy Land,” but a land of our own. We need nothing 
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but a large tract of land for our poor brothers, which 
shall remain our property and from which no foreign 
power can expel us. There we shall take with us the 
most sacred possessions which we have saved from the 
shipwreck of our former country, the God-idea and the 
Bible. It is these alone which have made our old father- 
land the Holy Land, and not Jerusalem or the Jordan. 


Perhaps the Holy Land will again become ours. If so, all 
the better, but first of all, we must determine—and this 
is the crucial point—what country is accessible to us, 
and at the same time adapted to offer the Jews of all 
lands who must leave their homes a secure and indis- 
puted refuge, capable of productivization.... 


Pewee 36 === 


Modern Anti-Semitism 
Defined (1878) 


RICHARD WAGNER 


The late nineteenth century—the age of imperialism, economic rivalry, extreme 
nationalism, and social Darwinism—was also the age in which modern anti- 
Semitism as a mass ideology emerged. Its adherents blamed Jews for virtually 
everything from economic problems facing small-scale businesses as the nefar- 
ious leaders of international capitalism to class conflicts as the leaders of the 
international socialist movement. Indeed, according to ‘the more vitriolic anti- 
Semites, Jews were responsible for a decline of Western civilization (a remark- 
able assertion in light of the expansion of European wealth and overseas 
empires) brought on by Jewish rates of biological reproduction and “sinister” in- 
terbreeding with non-Jews. Richard Wagner (1813-1883), the gifted German 
composer, was also an anti-Semite. Wagner, echoing a popular theme among 
anti-Semites, identified modernity, which both traditional conservatives and anti- 
Semites despised, with Jews. In an editorial in the newspaper Bayreuther Blatter, 


Wagner defines his position. 


Questions to Consider 


e Does Wagner define what he means by “modern”? What does this reveal? 


e How does Wagner connect “modern” with the Jews? 


e Why does Wagner harbor such distaste for Jews? 


ll of a sudden, there is “the modern world.” 
This does not apparently refer to the world of 
today, the time in which we live, or-—as modern 





Source: Richard Wagner, “Modern” in Bayreuther Blitter 
(March 1878), 59-63. 


German puts it so beautifully—“nowadays.” No, in the 
heads of our latest culture bearers, it signifies a world 
that has never yet existed, namely a “modern” world 
such as the world has never known at any time. Thus, a 
new world that previous worlds do not even approach 
and that therefore must be measured completely and 
arbitrarily according to its own standards. To the Jews, 
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who, as a national entity, until half a century ago stood 
completely outside our cultural strivings, this present- 
day world, which they have entered so suddenly and 
which they appropriate to themselves with increasing 
force, this world must in fact seem a wholly new and 
hitherto nonexistent one.... 

It is extraordinary how difficult...[it] seems to be for 
Jews [to learn proper German, as opposed to Yiddish]. 
We may suppose that they went too hastily to work in 
appropriating what was too alien to them and that their 
unripe knowledge of our language, that is, their jargon, 
may have led them astray. It belongs to another discus- 
sion to illuminate the character of language falsification 
and what we owe to Jewish journalism for the intrusion 
of “the modern” into our cultural development. To 
elaborate further on the present theme, however, we 
must point out the weighty destiny under which our 
language had to labor for so long and how it took the 
most ingenious instincts of our greatest poets and sages 
to restore it to its productive character. And how this re- 
markable, linguistic-literary process of development 
was encountered by decadents who frivolously aban- 
don the deadly seriousness of their predecessors and 
proclaim themselves “Moderns.”... 

For the Moderns to explain what we ought to think 
about this term “modern” is not so easy, especially if 
they concede that it is something quite lamentable and 
even dangerous, particularly to us Germans. We will 


not suppose this because we are assuming that our 
Jewish fellow citizens mean well by us. Shall we, on 
this assumption, believe that they don’t know what 
they are saying and only talk twaddle? It is useless here 
to trace the historical paths of the concept “modern,” a 
term originally coined for the plastic arts of Italy to 
differentiate them from those of the classical age. It suf- 
fices that we have come to know the significance of 
“modishness” for the French national character. With an 
idiosyncratic pride, the Frenchman can call himself 
“modern,” for he creates fashion and thereby domi- 
nates the external appearance of the entire world. 

If, presently, the Jews, by dint of their “colossal ef- 
forts, in common with liberal Christians,” are making 
us into articles of fashion, then let the God of their 
fathers reward them for “doing so well by us” poor 
German slaves of French fashion! For the time being, it 
still appears otherwise, however. For, in spite of all their 
power, they have no remedy for their lack of originality. 
And this applies particularly to the employment of that 
power that they insist none can deny them: “the power 
of the quill.” They can deck themselves out with foreign 
feathers [quills], just as they can with the delicious 
names under which our new Jewish fellow citizens 
come to us—as surprising as they are enrapturing— 
and this while we poor old peasants and burghers have 
to satisfy ourselves forever with quite wretched names 
like “Schmidt,” “Miller,” “Weber,” “Wagner,” etc.... 


Me raat  /§ AP eS 


The Mayor of Vienna 
Connects Christianity to 
Anti-Semitism (1887) 


KARL 


LU UE GUE 8 


The late nineteenth century—the age of imperialism, economic rivalry, extreme 
nationalism, and social Darwinism—was also the age in which modern anti- 
Semitism as a mass ideology emerged. Its adherents blamed Jews for virtually 
everything from economic problems facing small-scale businesses as the nefar- 
ious leaders of international capitalism to class conflicts as the leaders of the 
international socialist movement. Indeed, according to the more vitriolic anti- 
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Semites, Jews were responsible for a decline of Western civilization (a remark- 
able assertion in light of the expansion of European wealth and overseas em- 
pires) brought on by Jewish rates of biological reproduction and “sinister” 
interbreeding with non-Jews. In general, Jews were scapegoats for any and all 
evil. In the tottering Austro-Hungarian empire, with a large population of Jews, 
anti-Semitism was very strong. Karl Lueger (1844-1928), a one-time liberal, was 
the exceptionally popular mayor of fin-de-siécle Vienna. His popularity was 
based on his broadcasting a message, such as the one excerpted here, of viru- 
lent anti-Semitism and what he termed Christian Socialism, a vague rubric that 
cloaked the desire to confiscate Jewish property. Lueger also pioneered in the 
tactics of modern mass politics: he organized mass rallies attended by tens of 
thousands; used violent, emotional, and repetitive rhetoric to communicate his 
message; and employed gangs of loyal followers to intimidate his opponents and 
their voters. One of the frequent attendees at Lueger’s rallies was a young, un- 
employed artist from northern Austria, Adolf Hitler (1889-1945). Hitler learned 


_Lueger’s lessons well. 


Questions to Consider 


e How does Lueger make the connection between anti-Semitism and 


Christianity? 


¢ According to the introduction, why did Lueger decide to give an anti-Semitic 
speech? What does this reveal about Lueger? 


t this meeting the first speaker was the 
Aes anti-Semitic leader Dr. Komlossy, 

who was received with an ovation lasting sev- 
eral minutes, and, constantly interrupted by cries of as- 
sent, made a strongly anti-Semitic speech.... Lueger, as 
the second speaker, was meanwhile sitting near the 
chairman, Psenner, and asked him anxiously what he 
should speak on so as not to fall foul of Komlossy. 
Psenner’s advice was that he could become the hero of 
the evening only if he outdid Komlossy in his anti- 
Semitism. Lueger appreciated this at once and, amid 
storms of applause, made a speech which, as Psenner 
said, set the seal on his transformation from a Democrat 
into an anti-Semite.... 


(2) For my part, I like to ignore the small differences 
which might exist between one or other of the parties 
about the method of the struggle; I have very little re- 
gard for words and names, and much more for the 
cause. Whether Democrat or anti-Semite, the matter re- 
ally comes to one and the same thing. The Democrats in 
their struggle against corruption come up against the 
Jews at every step, and the anti-Semites, if they want to 
carry out their economic programme, have to overcome 
not only the bad Jews but the bad Christians also.... 


Source: Peter P. J. Pelzer, The Rise of Political Antisemitism in 
Germany and Austria (New York: John Wiley, 1964), 169, 
341-342. 


All my party comrades share my opinion that it is the 
first duty of a Democrat to take the side of the poor, 
oppressed people and to even harmful domination of 
a small fraction of the population. To be sure, the 
Manchester-Liberal papers have the habit of describing 
a Democrat in somewhat different terms. They claim, 
for instance, that it would be the duty of such a 
Democrat to come forward as an enemy of the Christian 
religion, to mock and ridicule its believers and priests. 
But we know that the motive of such a manoeuvre is 
solely to mislead the people, which we may deduce 
from the remarkable fact that were anybody to come 
forward against the Jewish religion and ridicule its doc- 
trines and believers he would be branded by the same 
organs as a reactionary obscurantist. However, this 
strange conception can be seen even more clearly in an 
economic question. Quite shamelessly the Liberal or- 
gans threaten the confiscation of the property of the 
Church and claim that the goods of the “dead hand” are 
harmful. By this means an attempt is made to divert the 
attention of the people from the property of the “living 
hand” which, in my view, harms the people in the most 
grievous way. But what a yell of rage would go up from 
the Liberal press if one were to substitute the slogan 
“confiscation of Church property” with the slogan 
“confiscation of the goods of the conscious, living 
hand!” He who would dare this would risk at once 
being portrayed as injuring the sacred rights of prop- 
erty, as an anarchist, a communist who wanted to sub- 
vert the social order and destroy all existing things. And 
now I ask: is the title of property of the conscious, living 
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hand stronger or more sacred than the title to the prop- 
erty of the Church? Surely not. And so it is more than 
extraordinary if one were to confiscate the property of 


the comparatively poor priests and through this help 
the rich of another denomination to increase their 
wealth! 


a + «RSS 


Women’s Suffrage: 
An Englishwoman Says “No” 
(1589) 


MRS. HUMPHREY WAR D 


In the latter decades of the nineteenth century, the women’s movement emerged 
in Western Europe and the United States. In reality, there were two distinct and 
contradictory movements. On the one hand, middle-class women pushed for 
an enhancement of their civil rights, including the right to vote. On the other 
hand, female socialists typically subsumed the cause of working women’s rights 
to the broader objectives of the establishment of a socialist society in which, by 
definition, the oppression of women would cease to be an issue. Notably, the 
leadership of the socialist parties was almost exclusively male. In the bourgeois 
suffrage movement, frustration at the unwillingness of male-dominated govern- 
ments to consider reform resulted in a radicalization of the movement, which 
alienated some women. In this selection, Mrs. Humphrey Ward (1851-1920) out- 
lines her opposition to the suffrage movement and her position on the proper 


place of women in society. 


Questions to Consider 


e What are women’s limitations, according to Ward? 
* What is the proper societal role of women? 


e, the undersigned, wish to appeal to the 
common sense and the educated thought of 
men and women of England against the 


proposed extension of the Parliamentary suffrage to 
women. 





Source: Mrs. Humphrey Ward, “An Appeal Against Female 
Suffrage” in The Nineteenth Century, 148 (June 1889): 781-785. 
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While desiring the fullest possible development of 
the powers, energies, and education of women, we be- 
lieve that their work for the State, and their responsibil- 
ities towards it, must always differ essentially from 
those of men, and that therefore their share in the work- 
ing of the State machinery should be different from that 
assigned to men. Certain large departments of the na- 
tional life are of necessity worked exclusively by men. 


To men belong the struggle of debate and legislation in 
Parliament; the working of the army and navy; all the. 
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heavy, laborious, e State, 


fundamental industries of the State 

such_as those of mines, metals, and_railways; the_leac lead 

an j of En lish cc commerce, the_service ‘ice of 
i ly dey 


that_mercha } 

At the same time we are re heartily in in n sympathy ark 
all the recent efforts which have been made to give 
women a more important part in those affairs of the 
community where their interests and those of men are 
equally concerned; where it is possible for them not 
only to decide but to help in carrying out, and where, 
therefore, judgment is weighted by a true responsibility, 
and can be guided by experience and the practical in- 
formation which comes from it. As voters for or mem- 
bers of School Boards, Boards of Guardians, and other 
important public bodies, women have now opportuni- 
ties for public usefulness which must promote the 
growth of character, and at the same time strengthen 
among them the social sense and habit. But we believe 
that the emancipating process has now reached the lim- 
its fixed by the physical constitution of women, and by 
the fundamental difference which must always exist be- 
tween their main occupations and those of men. The 





care of the sick and the insane; the treatment of the 
poor; the education of children: in all these matters, and 
others besides, they have made good their claim to 
larger and more extended powers. We rejoice in it. But 
when it comes foreign or colonial policy, 
or of grave constitutional change, then we maintain that 


e necessary and normal experience of w Ss 


not and can never provide them with such materials for 


sound judgment as are open to men. 

~ In conclusion: nothing can be further from our minds 
than to seek to depreciate the position or the impor- 
tance of women. It is because we are nly alive to the 
enormous value_of ial contribution to the 


community, that we oppose what seems to us likely to 


endanger that contribution. We are convinced that the 


pursuit of a mere outward equality with men is for 
women not only vain but demoralizing. It leads toa 





total misconception ‘ d_spe- 
cial mission. It_te onal struggle and rivalry, 
where the only effort of both the t divisi e 


labour and the best gifts of each ta the common stock. 


ee ~~ ee 


The Suffrage Movement 
Radicalized (ca. 1906-7) 


EMMELINE PANKHUR ST 


In the latter decades of the nineteenth century, the women’s movement emerged 
in Western Europe and the United States. In reality, there were two distinct and 
contradictory movements. On the one hand, middle-class women pushed for 
an enhancement of their civil rights, including the right to vote. On the other 
hand, female socialists typically subsumed the cause of working women’s rights 
to the broader objectives of the establishment of a socialist society in which, by 
definition, the oppression of women would cease to be an issue. Notably, the 
leadership of the socialist parties was almost exclusively male. In the bourgeois 
suffrage movement, frustration at the unwillingness of male-dominated govern- 
ments to consider reform resulted in a radicalization of the movement, which 
alienated some women. In this excerpt from her memoirs, the radical British femi- 
nist Emmeline Pankhurst (1858-1928) describes a changed suffrage movement. 
The new tactics included acts of vandalism (breaking windows and arson), in- 
vading Parliament, and even such drastic measures as throwing themselves 
under oncoming carriages. Such radical tactics often evoked harsh repression. 
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human family should be to contribute the characteristic 
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Questions to Consider 


e By what criterion did the radical suffragists evaluate their tactics? How does 
this compare with other radical movements of the era? 


e How can one explain the commitment which Pankhurst’s memoirs describe? 


he contention of the old-fashioned suffragists, 

and of the politicians as well, has always been 

that an educated_public opinion will ultimately 

men without any great force being ex- 

erted in behalf of the reform.... In the year 1906 there 
was. an immensely large public opinion in favor of 
woman suffrage. But what good did that do the cause? 
From the very first...we made the public aware of 
the woman suffrage movement as it had never been be- 
fore.... We threw away all our conventional notions of 





Source: Emmeline Pankhurst, Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story 
(New York: Hearst’s International Library, 1914), 61, 62, 235. 


what was “ladylike” and “good form,” and we applied 
to our methods the one test question, Will it help? Just 
as the [Salvation Army] took religion to the street 
crowds in such fashion that the church people were 
horrified, so we took suffrage to the general public in a 
manner that-amazed and scandalised the other suffra- 
oe 

Women have concealed themselves for thirty-six 
hours in dangerous positions, under the platforms, in 
the organs, wherever they could get a vantage point. 
They waited starving in the cold, sometimes on the roof 
exposed to a winter’s night, just to get a chance of say- 
ing in the course of a Cabinet Minister’s speech, “When 
is the Liberal Government going to put its promises into 
practice?” 


CEs: || mers: 


A Socialist Solution to the 
Question of Women’s Rights 
(1887) 


CLARA ZETKIN 


In the latter decades of the nineteenth century, the women’s movement emerged 
in Western Europe and the United States. In reality, there were two distinct and 
contradictory movements. On the one hand, middle-class women pushed for 
an enhancement of their civil rights, including the right to vote. On the other 
hand, female socialists typically subsumed the cause of working women's rights 
to the broader objectives of the establishment of a socialist society in which, by 
definition, the oppression of women would cease to be an issue. Notably, the 
leadership of the socialist parties was almost exclusively male. In the bourgeois 
suffrage movement, frustration at the unwillingness of male-dominated govern- 
ments to consider reform resulted in a radicalization of the movement, which 
alienated some women. Clara Zetkin (1867-1933) was a well-known figure in the 
German socialist movement. In this excerpt from her “Women’s Work and the 
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Trade Unions,” Zetkin identifies the key problem facing both women and men of 


the working classes. 


Questions to Consider 


e What is the key problem, according to Zetkin? 


e What is her solution? 


e How does Zetkin's article support the contention that socialist women at- 
tached women’s issues to the broader goals of the socialist movement? 


of the miserable payment of their labor. The male 

workers, too, suffer because of it. As a consequence 
of their low wages, the women are transformed from 
mere competitors into unfair competitors who push 
down the wages of men. Cheap women’s labor elimi- 
nates the work of men and if the men want to continue 
to earn their daily bread, they must put up with low 
wages. Thus women’s work is not only a cheap form of 
labor, it also cheapens the work of men and for that 
reason it is doubly appreciated by the capitalist, who 
craves profits. The economic advantages of the indus- 
trial activity of proletarian women only aid the tiny mi- 
nority of the sacrosanct guild of coupon clippers and 
extortionists of profit. 

Given the fact that many thousands of female work- 
ers are active in industry, it is vital for the trade unions 


] t is not just the women workers who suffer because 


Source: Clara Zetkin, “Women’s Work and the Trade Unions” 
in Philip S. Foner, ed., Clara Zetkin, Selected Writings (New 
York: International Publishers, 1984), 54-56. 


to incorporate them into their movement. In individual 
industries where female labor plays an important role, 
any movement advocating better wages, shorter work- 
ing hours, etc., would be doomed from the start because 
of the attitude of those women workers who are not 
organized. Battles which begin propitiously enough, 
ended up in failure because the employers were able to 
play off non-union female workers against those that 
are organized in unions. These non-union workers con- 
tinued to work (or took up work) under any conditions, 
which transformed them from competitors in dirty 
work to scabs. 


Certainly one of the reasons for these poor wages for _ 
women is the circumstances that_female_ workers are 
practicall unorganized. They lack the strength which 


comes with unity. They lack the ge, the feeling of 
power, the spirit of resistance, and the ability to resist 


which is roduced b the strength of an or ization in 
and every- 
body fights a the individual. Eth they lack 
the enlightenment and the training which an organiza- 





tion provides. 
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The Narodnik Executive 
Committee Reveals the 


Rationale for Assassination 
(1881) 


THE NAROODNIK 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


In the last decades of the nineteenth century, Russia was awash in revolutionary 
movements. The backwardness of the economy, rigidity of the class structure, 
and autocratic government of the tsarist state created a very unstable and un- 
predictable environment. In the 1860s and 1870s, populists, under pressure 
from the tsarist police, went underground. Dreaming of building a just and pro- 
gressive society, these revolutionaries believed the solution was to mobilize the 
Russian peasantry; thus, the “going to the people” (from which comes the term 
“narodnik,” narod being the Russian word for the people) was born. The narod- 
niks were soon disillusioned with the results, as the peasants, ever suspicious of 
well-educated outsiders, refused to participate and even turned over many 
narodniks to the authorities. A new strategy was then adopted by a group of the 
narodniks: terrorism. Populist revolutionaries planted bombs and assassinated 
“enemies of the people,” including the Tsar-Liberator who had abolished serf- 
dom, Alexander II (r. 1855-1881). In this open letter to his son and successor 
Alexander III (r. 1881-1894), the Executive Committee explains their action and 
presents their demands. Alexander II! responded with increased repression. 


Questions to Consider 


e How does the Executive Committee justify the assassination? 
e What are their demands? 
e What does this open letter reveal about the state of Russian society? 


47 


March 10, 1881 __ it believes that it has no right to yield to the feeling of 


Although the Executive Committee understands 
fully the grief that you must experience at this moment, 





Source: Letter of the Revolutionary Committee to Alexander 
Ill, in James Harvey Robinson and Charles Beard, eds., 
Readings in Modern European History (Boston: Ginn, 1909), 
2:364-367. 
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natural delicacy which would perhaps dictate the post- 
ponements of the following explanation to another 
time. There is something higher than the most legiti- 
mate human feeling, and that is, duty to one’s coun- 
try,—the duty for which a citizen must sacrifice himself 
and his own feelings, and even the feelings of others. In 
obedience to this all-powerful duty we have decided to 
address you at once, waiting for nothing, as will wait 
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for nothing the historical process that threatens us with 
rivers of blood and the most terrible convulsions.... 

You are aware, your Majesty, that the government of 
the late Tsar could not be reproached with the lack of 
energy. It hanged the innocent and the guilty, and filled 
prisons and remote provinces with exiles. Scores of so- 
called “leaders” were captured and hanged, and died 
with the courage and tranquillity of martyrs; but the 
movement did not cease,—on the contrary it grew and 
strengthened. The revolutionary movement, your 
Majesty, is not dependent upon any particular individ- 
uals; it is a process of the social organism; and the scaf- 
folds raised for its more energetic exponents are as 
powerless to save the outgrown order of things as the 
cross that was erected for the Redeemer was powerless 
to save the ancient world from the triumph of Christi- 
anity. The government, of course, may yet capture and 
hang an immense number of separate individuals, it 
may break up a great number of separate revolutionary 
groups; but all this will not change, in the slightest 
degree, the condition of affairs... 

A dispassionate glance at the grievous decade 
through which we have just passed will enable us to 
forecast accurately the future progress of the revolu- 
tionary movement, provided the policy of the govern- 
ment does not change. The movement will continue to 
grow and extend; deeds of a terroristic nature will in- 
crease in frequency and intensity. Meanwhile the num- 
ber of the discontented in the country will grow larger 
and larger; confidence in the government, on the part of 
the people, will decline; and the idea of a revolution— 
of its possibility and inevitability—will establish itself 
in Russia more and more firmly. A terrible explosion, a 
bloody chaos, a revolutionary earthquake throughout 
Russia, will complete the destruction of the old order of 
things.... 

From such a state of affairs there can be only two 
modes of escape: either a revolution,—absolutely in- 
evitable and not to be averted by any punishments; or a 


voluntary turning of the supreme power to the people. 
In the interest of our native land, in the hope of pre- 
venting the useless waste of energy, in the hope of 
averting the terrible miseries that always accompany 
revolution, the Executive Committee approaches your 
Majesty with the advice to take the second course. Be 
assured, so soon as the supreme power ceases to rule 
arbitrarily, so soon as it firmly resolves to accede to the 
demands of the people’s conscience and consciousness, 
you may, without fear, discharge the spies that disgrace 
the administration, send your guards back to their bar- 
racks, and burn the scaffolds that are demoralizing the 
people. The Executive Committee will voluntarily ter- 
minate its own existence, and the organizations formed 
about it will disperse, in order that their members may 
devote themselves to the work of promoting culture 
among the people of their native land.... 

We set no conditions for you; do not let our proposi- 
tion irritate you. The conditions that are prerequisite to 
a change from revolutionary activity to peaceful labor 
are created, not by us, but by history. These conditions 
are, in our opinion, two. 

1. A general amnesty to cover all past political 
crimes; for the reason that they were not crimes but ful- 
fillments of civil duty. 

2. The summoning of representatives of the whole 
Russian people to examine the existing framework of 
social and governmental life, and to remodel it in accor- 
dance with the people’s wishes. 

We regard it as necessary, however, to remind you 
that the legalization of the supreme power, by the rep- 
resentatives of the people, can be valid only in case the 
elections are perfectly free. We declare solemnly, before 
the people of our native land and before the whole 
world, that our party will submit unconditionally to the 
decisions of a National Assembly elected in the manner 
above indicated, and that we will not allow ourselves, 
in future, to offer violent resistance to any government 
that the National Assembly may sanction. 
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What Is to Be Done with 
Russia? (1903) 


VLADIMIR I. LENIN 


As World War | (1914-1918) approached, the Russian Empire, still ruled by an 
absolutist regime that maintained itself by ruthless oppression, remained 
economically, socially, and politically backward compared to its European coun- 
terparts. The living and working conditions of the laboring poor, both the rural 
peasantry and the fledgling urban working class, were abysmal. As a result, 
Russia was fertile ground for revolutionary movements. The most committed, 
most revolutionary, and ultimately successful movement was the Russian social- 
ist movement of Vladimir |. Lenin's (1870-1924) Bolshevik party. Lenin was a 
thoroughly committed revolutionary and a gifted, if acrobatic, Marxist theoreti- 
cian. Rejecting the socialist revisionism then in favor in Western Europe—which 
had split the Russian Social Democratic Party into two wings, the Mensheviks 
(revisionists) and the Bolsheviks—Lenin remained an advocate of revolution. He 
modified Marxist theory with his argument that the socialist revolution could 
begin in a backward state such as Russia—the so-called “weakest link" argu- 
ment; most Marxists maintained that the revolution had to begin in an advanced 
state with a large proletariat, such as Germany. In a corollary to the concept of 
the “weakest link,” Lenin also argued that revolutions are made by committed 
revolutionaries who know when and how to act; this was also a reinterpretation of 
Marxist theory, which stressed the role of the forces of historical materialism in 
the working of the dialect of revolution. In an echo of the Rousseauean general 
will, Lenin stated that the working class sometimes needed a dictator. In this 
selection, excerpted from his What Is to Be Done? (1903), Lenin describes the 
principles and practices of a proper revolutionary party. This text was one of the 
fundamental statements of Lenin’s organizational theory and indicated the nature 
of the revolution he would later orchestrate and the regime he would establish. 


Questions to Consider 
e According to Lenin, how is the revolutionary party to be organized? 
e What does Lenin have to say about the “democratic principle"? 


° Can one discern the roots of the totalitarian Soviet Union of Joseph Stalin in 
this work? Explain. 
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little known among us that the name “Narodnaya 

Volya” [People’s Will, the original populist revo- 
lutionary movement of the earlier generation] is used to 
denote any idea of a militant centralized organisation 
which declares determined war upon tsarism.... [N]o 
revolutionary trend, if it seriously thinks of struggle, 
can dispense with such an organization. The mistake 
the Narodnaya Volya committed was not in striving to 
enlist all the discontented in the organisation and to di- 
rect this organisation to resolute struggle against autoc- 
racy; on the contrary, that was its great historical merit. 
The mistake was in relying on a theory which in sub- 
stance was not a revolutionary theory at all, and the 
Narodnaya Volya members either did not know how, or 
were unable, to link their movement inseparably with 
the class struggle in the developing capitalist society. 
Only a gross failure to understand Marxism...could 
prompt the opinion that the rise of a mass, spontaneous 
working-class movement relieves us of the duty of creat- 
ing as good an organisation of revolutionaries as the 
Zemlya i Volya’ had, or, indeed, an incomparably better 


one. On the contrary, this movement imposes the duty. 
upon us; for the spontaneous struggle of the proletariat 
will not become its genuine “class struggle” until this 
struggle is led by a strong organisation of revolution- 


We have always protested, and will, of course, con- 
tinue to protest against confining the political struggle to 
conspiracy. But this does not, of course, mean that we 
deny the need for a strong revolutionary organisa- 
tion.... In form such a strong revolutionary organisation 
in an autocratic country may also be described as a 
“conspiratorial” organisation, because the French word 
conspiration is the equivalent of the Russian word 
zagovor (“conspiracy”), and such an organisation must 
have the utmost secrecy. Secrecy is such a necessary 
condition for this kind of organisation that all the other 
conditions (number and selection of members, func- 
tions, etc.) must be made to conform to it. It would be 
extremely naive indeed, therefore, to fear the charge 
' that we Social-Democrats desire to create a conspira- 
torial organisation... 

The objection may be raised that such a powerful 
and strictly secret organisation, which concentrates in 
its hands all the threads of secret activities, an organisa- 
tion which of necessity is centralised, may too easily 


To history of the revolutionary movement is so 


Source: Vladimir I. Lenin, What Is to Be Done? in Robert C. 
Tucker, ed. and trans., The Lenin Anthology (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1975), 85-89. 

"Land and Freedom, the most militant of the (Populist) 
revolutionary groups that arose out of Narodnaya Volya before 
1881 


rush into a premature attack, may thoughtlessly inten- 
sify the movement before the growth of political dis- 
content, the intensity of the ferment and anger of the 
working class, etc., have made such an attack possible 
and necessary. Our reply to this is: Speaking abstractly, 
it cannot be denied, of course, that a militant organisa- 
tion may thoughtlessly engage in battle, which may end 
in defeat entirely avoidable under other conditions. But 
we cannot confine ourselves to abstract reasoning on 
such a question, because every battle bears within itself 
the abstract possibility of defeat, and there is no way of 
reducing this possibility except by organised prepara- 
tion for battle. If, however, we proceed from the con- 
crete conditions at ‘Present obtaining in Russia, we must 
come conclusion that_a strong revolu- 
tionary organisation is absolutely necessary_precisely 
for the purpose of giving stability to the movement and 
of safeguarding it against the possibility of making 
arouaiitless attacks. Precisely at the present time, when 
O such organisation yet exists, and when the revolu- 
tionary movement is rapidly and spontaneously grow- 
ing, we already observe two opposite extremes (which, as 
it is to be expected, “meet”). These are: the utterly un- 
sound Economism [concentrating on gaining economic 
improvements for the workers] and the preaching of 
moderation, and the equally unsound “excitative ter- 
ror” which strives “artificially to call forth symptoms of 
the end of the movement, which is developing and 
strengthening itself, when this a vement is as yet 
nearer to the start than the end.. 

Only a centralised, militant organisation that con- 
sistently carries out _a Social-Democrati licy, that 
satisfies, so to speak, all revolutionary instincts and 
strivings, can safeguard the movement against making 
thoughtless attacks and prepare attacks that hold out 
the promise of success. 

A further objection may be raised, that the views on 
organisation here expounded contradict the “democra- 
tic principle.”.. 

...For the present, we shall examine more closely the 
“principle” that the Economists advance. Everyone will 
probably agree that “the broad democratic principle” 
presupposes the two following conditions: first, full 
publicity, and secondly, election to all offices. It would 
be absurd to speak of democracy without publicity, 
moreover, without a publicity that is not limited to the 
membership of the organisation. We call the German 
Socialist Party a democratic organisation because all its 
activities are carried out publicly; even its party con- 
gresses are held in public. But no one would call an or- 





* Lenin here is quoting the veteran populist revolutionary Vera 
Zasulich. 
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ganisation democratic that is hidden from every one 
but its members by a veil of secrecy. What is the use, 
then, of advancing “the broad democratic principle” 
when the fundamental condition for this principle 
cannot be fulfilled by a secret organisation? “The broad 
principle” proves itself simply to be a resounding but 
hollow phrase. Moreover, it reveals a total lack of un- 
derstanding of the urgent tasks of the moment in regard 
to organisation. Everyone knows how great the lack of 
secrecy is among the “broad” masses of our revolution- 
aries. We have heard the bitter complaints of B—v on 
this score and his absolutely just demand for a “strict 
selection of members” (Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 6, p. 42). 
Yet, persons who boast a keen “sense of realities” urge, 
in a situation like this, not the strictest secrecy and the 
strictest (consequently, more restricted) selection of 
members, but “the broad democratic principle”! This is 
what you call being wide of the mark. 

Nor is the situation any better with regard to the sec- 
ond attribute of democracy, the principle of election. In 
politically free countries [Lenin cites Germany as an ex- 
ample], this condition is taken for granted.... 

Try to fit this picture into the frame of our autocracy! 
Is it conceivable in Russia for all “who accept the prin- 
ciples of the Party programme and render the Party all 


possible support” to control every action of the revolu- 
tionary working in secret? Is it possible for all to elect 
one of these revolutionaries to any particular office, 
when, in the very interests of the work, the revolution- 
ary must conceal his identity from nine out of ten of 
these “all”? Reflect somewhat over the real meaning of 
the high-sounding phrases [about democracy]...and 
you will realise that “broad democracy” in Party organ- 
isation, amidst the gloom of the autocracy and the dom- 
ination of gendarmerie, is nothing more than a useless 
and harmful_toy. It is a useless toy because, in point of 
fact, no revolutionary organisation has ever practised, 
or could practise, broad democracy, however much it 
may have desired to do so. It is a harmful toy because 
any attempt to practise “the broad democratic princi- 
ple” will simply facilitate the work of the police in 
carrying out large-scale raids, will perpetuate the pre- 
vailing primitiveness, and will divert the thoughts of 
the practical workers from the serious and pressing task 
of training themselves to become professional revolu- 
tionaries to that of drawing up detailed “paper” rules 
for election systems. Only abroad, where very often 
people with no opportunity for conducting really active 
work gather, could this “playing at democracy” de- 
velop here and there, especially in small groups... 


European Imperialism in 
Africa: A Veteran Explains 
the Rules of the Game (1909) 


SIR 


HENRY STANLEY 


During the last two decades of the nineteenth century, the European powers di- 
vided up the African continent among themselves, a process that came to be 
known as the “Scramble for Africa.” In many ways, European imperialism re- 
sulted from Otto von Bismarck’s (1815-1898) iron-fisted diplomacy, which main- 
tained peace and stability in European affairs until his abrupt dismissal in 1890. 
Territorial aggrandizement was thus no longer possible on the Continent. As the 
European states pursued their territorial ambitions overseas, most Europeans be- 
lieved that imperial expansion was the logical, even inevitable, outcome of the 
economic and technological progress they had witnessed in the previous 
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decades. The relative ease with which overseas empires were acquired or en- 
larged greatly enhanced European feelings of superiority, even a racial superior- 
ity, which social Darwinists loudly trumpeted. The “Scramble for Africa,” despite 
the obvious negative consequences, fired the imaginations of Europeans with its 
stories of bravery, daring feats, and exotic places. One of the most colorful indi- 
viduals of the era was the Welsh-American adventurer-explorer-journalist Henry 
M. Stanley (1841-1904). In the 1870s, Stanley made several well-publicized and 
heavily armed expeditions throughout central Africa. It was on one of these that 
he found another explorer, a philanthropical missionary and doctor who had 
been missing. According to Stanley's newspaper account, he greeted the lost 
missionary with the words: “Dr. Livingstone, | presume?” The phrase soon en- 
tered the popular lexicon and enjoyed widespread usage. In 1879, Stanley was 
hired by the Belgian king Leopold II (r. 1865-1909), an ardent imperialist, to es- 
tablish ties with the tribes along the Congo River with the aim of imposing Belgian 
control over central Africa. Stanley, with his typically well-armed expedition, had 
soon signed treaties with many African chiefs along the left bank of the river, 
which put their tribes under the “protection” of Belgium. The extension of Belgian 
control in the Congo, which was soon matched by the French who set up pro- 
tectorates on the right bank of the river, helped sparked the “Scramble for 
Africa.” Indeed, the tension between Belgium and France over the Congo threat- 
ened to cause war. At this juncture, Bismarck stepped in, convening the Berlin 
Conference of 1884-1885 to set the rules for the “Great Game.” In this excerpt 
from his autobiography, edited and published posthumously in 1909, Stanley 


summarizes his formula for success in Africa. 


Questions to Consider 


e What is Stanley’s attitude toward Africans? 
e What advice does Stanley offer Europeans who go to Africa? 


a country, but give the people time to become 
acquainted with you, and let their worst fears 
subside.” 

Now on the expedition across Africa I had no time to 
give, either to myself or to them. The river bore my 
heavy canoes downward; my goods would never have 
endured the dawdling requirement by the system of 
teaching every tribe I met who I was. To save myself 
and my men from certain starvation, I had to rush on 
and on, right through. But on this expedition, the very 
necessity of making roads to haul my enormous six-ton 
wagons gave time for my reputation to travel ahead of 
me. My name, purpose, and liberal rewards for native 
help, naturally exaggerated, prepared a welcome for 
me, and transformed my enemies of the old time into 


Si explorers say: “One must not run through 


Source: Henry Morgan Stanley, Autobiography, Dorothy 
Stanley, ed. (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1909), 342-343. 


workmen, friendly allies, strong porters, and firm 
friends. I was greatly forbearing also; but, when a fight 
was inevitable, through open violence, it was sharp and 
decisive. Consequently, the natives rapidly learned that 
though everything was to be gained by friendship with 
me, wars brought nothing but ruin. 

When a young white officer quits England for the 
first time, to lead blacks, he has got to learn to unlearn a 
great deal. We must have white men in Africa; but the 
raw white is a great nuisance there during the first year. 
In the second year, he begins to mend; during the third 
year, if his nature permits it, he has developed into a su- 
perior man, whose intelligence may be of transcendent 
utility for directing masses of inferior men. 

My officers were possessed with the notion that my 
manner was “hard,” because I had not many compli- 
ments for them. That is the kind of pap which we may 
offer women and boys. Besides, I thought they were su- 
perior natures, and required none of that encourage- 
ment, which the more childish blacks almost daily 
received. 
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An Indian Nationalist 
Condemns the British Emptre 
(1920) 


SAROJINI NAIDU 


The colonial empires of both Great Britain and France proved to be invaluable 
resources during World War | (1914-1918), supplying food, raw materials, and 
soldiers to the war effort. Many Asian and African nationalists believed that their 
wartime contributions would result in some change of status for their colonialized 
homeland, but they were sadly mistaken as both European powers realized the 
strategic roles their overseas empires played. Many more Asians and Africans 
had seen Europeans killing each other and doing it, according to the propa- 
ganda, for the values of Western civilization such as democracy, and individual 
and national freedom. Not only was the myth of Western invulnerability shattered, 
but the hypocrisy of the imperial powers was clearly revealed. Thus the interwar 
years saw a burgeoning of national liberation movements throughout the colonial 
empires. Some Asian and African leaders stressed nationalism, even citing 
Woodrow Wilson’s (1856-1924) self-determination concept of the Fourteen 
Points, while others borrowed tactics and ideology from Vladimir Lenin's 
(1870-1924) Bolsheviks, a trend that especially alarmed Western leaders. In this 
selection, excerpted from a speech by the Indian nationalist and feminist Sarojini 
Naidu, the rage of the colonialized world is palpable. 


Questions to Consider 


e What does Naidu accuse the British of? 
e How does Naidu use Western values to attack British rule in India? 


53 


the blood-guiltiness of those who have committed 
murder in my country. I need not go into the details. 
But I am going to speak to you as a woman about the 


[e= to you today as standing arraigned because of 





Source: Sarojini Naidu, Speech, “The Agony and Shame of the 
Punjab,” in Padmini Sengupta, Sarojini Naidu: A Biography 
(London: Asia Publishing House, 1966), 161-162. 
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wrongs committed against my sisters. Englishmen, you 
who pride yourselves upon your chivalry, you who 
hold more precious than your imperial treasures the 
honour and chastity of your women, will you sit still 
and leave unavenged the dishonour, and the insult and 
agony inflicted upon the veiled women of the Punjab? 

The minions of Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, and 
his martial authorities rent the veil from the faces of the 
women of the Punjab. Not only were men mown down 
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as if they were grass that is born to wither; but they tore 
asunder the cherished Purdah,' that innermost privacy 
of the chaste womanhood of India. My sisters were 
stripped naked, they were flogged, they were outraged. 
These policies left your British democracy betrayed, 





‘ A practice in which Indian women screen themselves from view 
through special clothing such as veils and special enclosures in 
buildings 


dishonored, for no dishonor clings to the martyrs who 
suffered, but to the tyrants who inflicted the tyranny 
and pain. Should they hold their Empire by dishonor- 
ing the women of another nation or lose it out of 
chivalry for their honor and chastity? The Bible asked, 
“What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” You deserve no Empire. You have 
lost your soul; you have the stain of blood-guiltiness 
upon you; no nation that rules by tyranny is free; it is 
the slave of its own despotism. 


MEER! 3) ae 


Population Growth in 


Western and Central Europe 
(1871-1911) 


VARIOUS GOVERNMENTS 


At the end of the nineteenth century, many in Western Europe began to express 
concern with demographic trends; some even considered these trends a crisis, 
especially in France. Ardent nationalists, government leaders, and military plan- 
ners were concerned that these trends would result in too few available recruits 
for the increasingly gargantuan armies. Social Darwinists contemplated sourly 
the decline in national “virility.” This was an ironic turn of events, as earlier in the 
century, liberals, under the influence of Thomas Malthus’s (1766-1834) theories 
on population, had maintained that working-class poverty resulted from the unre- 
strained reproduction of the poor. There were many contributing factors to this 
demographic trend of slow population growth: people marrying at a later age; 
families having fewer children; and women pursuing alternative lifestyles to that 
of wife and mother. Some governments responded with positive programs pro- 
moting population growth (in France, for example, the natalism movement was 
broad-based, enjoying the support of government, the Catholic Church, and 
many in the medical profession); all were concerned. This selection presents the 
population growth in the German Empire, Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Spain, 
and the United Kingdom (Great Britain) from the unification of Germany (1871) to 
the eve of World War | (1911). 


Questions to Consider 
e Given the general demographic trends of Western Europe, how can one ex- 
plain the population growth of Britain? 


¢ Compare French population growth with that of the two Germanic powers. 
Why were the French alarmed by their lack of population growth? 
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eae eae ee 
Population Trends, 1871-1911 


c. 1871 c. 1911 % increase 
(000,000) (000,000) 
German Empire aA A 64.9 57.8 
France 36.1 39.6 9.7 
Austria-Hungary” 35.8 49.5 30.3 
United Kingdom Sts 45.4 42.8 
Italy 26.8 34.7 29.5 
Spain 16.0 19.2 20.0 


*Not including Bosnia-Herzegovina 


Source: M. Huber, La Population de la France Pendant la Guerre 
(Paris: P. UF; 1951), 7. 


Deas i eee 


A French Response to the 
Demographic Crisis: 
Bonuses for Babies (1913) 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY 


At the end of the nineteenth century, many in Western Europe began to express 
concern with demographic trends; some even considered these trends a crisis, 
especially in France. Ardent nationalists, government leaders, and military plan- 
ners were concerned that these trends wouid result in too few available recruits 
for the increasingly gargantuan armies. Social Darwinists contemplated sourly 
the decline in national “virility.” This was an ironic turn of events, as earlier in the 
century, liberals, under the influence of Thomas Malthus's (1766-1834) theories 
on population, had maintained that working-class poverty resulted from the unre- 
strained reproduction of the poor. There were many contributing factors to this 
demographic trend of slow population growth: people marrying at a later age; 
families having fewer children; and women pursuing alternative lifestyles to that 
of wife and mother. Some governments responded with positive programs pro- 
moting population growth (in France, for example, the natalism movement was 
broad-based, enjoying the support of government, the Catholic Church, and 
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many in the medical profession); all were concerned. Finally, in 1913, the French 
natalism movement bore fruit. The French law of 14 July 1913 (Bastille Day), pre- 
sented in this document, is an example of the concern that population trends 


generated. The law also had wider and long-lasting implications. 


Questions to Consider 


e What was the motivation behind the legislation? 
e What is the unspoken and long-term implication of Article 2? 


Article 1—For large families allowances are a compul- 
sory service for all départements, with the participation 
of the communes and the State. 

Article 2—Every head of a family of French national- 
ity, who is responsible for more than three legitimate or 
acknowledged children and whose resources are insuf- 


Source: Law of July 14, 1913, in David Thompson, ed., France: 
Empire and Republic, 1850-1940 (New York: Walker and Co., 
1968), 285. 


ficient for their upbringing, receives an annual allow- 
ance for each child under thirteen years of age, after the 
third child under thirteen years of age. 

Article 3—The rate of allowance is determined for 
each commune by the municipal council, subject to the 
approval of the General Council and the Minister of the 
Interior. 

It may not be less than 60 francs per year per child, 
and not more than 90 francs; if the allowance exceeds 90 
francs, the difference is the exclusive responsibility of 
the commune. 


Tia §/ ae 


The World of the Trenches: 
A Deadly Life (1915) 


ALFONS ANKENBRAN OD 


Despite all the war plans and diplomatic alliances, the dreams and fears of 
statesmen, and the ranting of nationalists, when World War | (1914-1918) broke 
out in early August 1914, it was the average man who was mobilized and went to 
the front to do his duty. Of course many went with enthusiasm, and many more 
expected to return home, victorious, by Christmas. Four years and nearly ten mil- 
lion dead later, the war finally ended. After the initial thrust of the Schlieffen Plan 
had failed, stopped at the First Battle of the Marne (5-12 September 1914), both 
sides dug in, creating an elaborate and nearly unbroken trench system from the 
Alps to the English Channel. It was these trenches and the slaughter that took 
place over the paltry few square miles they encompassed that provided the most 
familiar imagery of the Great War. The mud, filth, snipers, shelling, and no man’s 
land are all well known. At least the trenches offered some protection. When a 
soldier learned he was to take part in an offensive, “to go over the top,” he would 
frequently compose a last letter home, certain of his impending death. All too 
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often, he was right. In this selection, a young German soldier's last letter home, 
the futility and bravery of these young men is eloquently conveyed. 


Questions to Consider 


e How does the young soldier describe his unit's new position and the casual- 


ties which they had suffered? 


e What was the reality of the “heroes’ graves”? What was the reality of modern 


warfare in general? 


e How does this young soldier compose himself for his brief future? 


Souchez, March 11th, 1915 


“So fare you well, for we must now be parting,” so run 
the first lines of a soldier-song which we often sang 
through the streets of the capital. These words are truer 
than ever now, and these lines are to bid farewell to 
you, to all my nearest and dearest, to all who wish me 
well or ill, and to all that I value and prize. 

Our regiment has been transferred to this dangerous 
spot, Souchez. No end of blood has already flowed 
down this hill. A week ago the 142nd attacked and took 
four trenches from the French. It is to hold these 
trenches that we have been brought here. There is some- 
thing uncanny about this hill-position. Already, times 
without number, other battalions of our regiment have 
been ordered here in support, and each time the com- 
pany came back with a loss of twenty, thirty or more 
men. In the days when we had to stick it out here be- 
fore, we had 22 killed and 27 wounded. Shells roar, bul- 
lets whistle; no dug-outs, or very bad ones; mud, clay, 
filth, shell-holes so deep that one could bathe in them. 

This letter has been interrupted no end of times. 
Shells began to pitch close to us—great English 12-inch 





Source: Alfons Ankenbrand in German Students’ War Letters, 
A. E. Wedd, ed. (London: Methuen, 1929), 72-73. 
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ones—and we had to take refuge in a cellar. One such 
shell struck the next house and buried four men, who 
were got out from the ruins horribly mutilated. I saw 
them and it was ghastly! 

Everybody must be prepared now for death in some 
form or other. Two cemeteries have been made up here, 
the losses have been so great. I ought not to write that to 
you, but I do so all the same, because the newspapers 
have probably given you quite a different impression. 
They tell only of our gains and say nothing about the 
blood that has been shed, of the cries of agony that 
never cease. The newspaper doesn’t give any descrip- 
tion either of how the “heroes” are laid to rest, though it 
talks about “heroes’ graves” and writes poems and 
such-like about them. Certainly in Lens I have attended 
funeral-parades where a number of dead were buried 
in one large grave with pomp and circumstance. But up 
here it is pitiful the way one throws the dead bodies out 
of the trench and lets them lie there, or scatters dirt over 
the remains of those which have been torn to pieces by 
shells. 

I look upon death and call upon life. I have not ac- 
complished much in my short life, which has been 
chiefly occupied with study. I have commended my 
soul to the Lord God. It bears His seal and is altogether 
His. Now I am free to dare anything. My future life be- 
longs to God, my present one to the Fatherland, and I 
myself still possess happiness and strength. 
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A British Feminist Analyzes 
the Impact of the War on 
Women (1916) 


HELENA SWANWIHIC K 


When World War | (1914-1918) stubbornly refused to end by Christmas 1914, 
the war machines on both sides began their insatiable demand for young men 
to fight and die. By the end of the war almost 70 million men had been mobi- 
lized by the main combatants. Such colossal demand for young men, and the 
material needed to equip the armies, resulted in a significant transformation 
of what came to be known as the “home front.” Both Allied and Central 
Powers governments geared up to fight the total war. The mobilization of the 
economy to produce for the war effort, which featured a high degree of gov- 
ernment direction in Great Britain and Germany especially, required a ready 
replacement for the workers shipped off to fight. The new labor source was, 
of course, women. Typically, highly skilled workers, such as machinists, were 
deemed too valuable to the war effort to be squandered in the mud of 
Flanders or the Verdun salient. But there were plenty of openings for unskilled 
and semiskilled workers in the factories, for literate workers in offices (gov- 
ernment and private), and for hundreds of positions such as bus drivers and 
ticket collectors. Female workers rushed in to fill these openings, out of both 
patriotic duty and personal need. Just as significantly, many more women 
than ever before were, in essence, completely independent from male con- 
trol; this period of independence would have profound influence in the years 
to come. In 1916, in the midst of these changes in Britain, the feminist Helena 
Swanwick analyzed the impact of the war on women in her essay “The War in 
Its Effect upon Women.” 


Questions to Consider 

e How does Swanwick analyze the postwar “readjustment of employment”? How 
accurate was her prediction? 

¢ How does Swanwick suggest handling the “readjustment of employment”? 


¢ How does Swanwick justify her demand for enfranchisement of women? Is her 
argument convincing? 
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ow has the war affected women? How will it 

affect them? Women, as half the human race, 

are compelled to take their share of evil and 
good with men, the other half. The destruction of prop- 
erty, the increase of taxation, the rise of prices, the dev- 
astation of beautiful things in nature and art—these are 
felt by men as well as by women. Some losses doubtless 
appeal to one or the other sex with peculiar poignancy, 
but it would be difficult to say whose sufferings are the 
greater, though there can be no doubt at all that men get 
an exhilaration out of war which is denied to most 
women. When they see pictures of soldiers encamped 
in the ruins of what was once a home, amidst the dead 
bodies of gentle milch cows, most women would be 
thinking too insistently of the babies who must die for 
need of milk to entertain the exhilaration which no 
doubt may be felt at “the good work of our guns.” 
When they read of miles upon miles of kindly earth 
made barren, the hearts of men may be wrung to think 
of wasted toil, but to women the thought suggests a 
simile full of an even deeper pathos; they will think of 
the millions of young lives destroyed, each one having 
cost the travail and care of a mother, and of the millions 
of young bodies made barren by the premature death of 
those who should have been their mates. The millions 
of widowed maidens in the coming generation will 
have to turn their thoughts away from one particular 
joy and fulfilment of life. While men in war give what 
is, at the present stage of the world’s development, the 
peculiar service of men, let them not forget that in 
rendering that very service they are depriving a cor- 
responding number of women of the opportunity of 
rendering what must, at all stages of the world’s devel- 
opment, be the peculiar service of women. After the 
war, men will go on doing what has been regarded as 
men’s work; women, deprived of their own, will also 
have to do much of what has been regarded as men’s 
work. These things are going to affect women pro- 
foundly, and one hopes that the reconstruction of soci- 
ety is going to be met by the whole people—men and 
women—with a sympathetic understanding of each 
other’s circumstances. When what are known as men’s 
questions are discussed, it is generally assumed that the 
settlement of them depends upon men only; when what 
are known as women’s questions are discussed, there is 
never any suggestion that they can be settled by women 
independently of men. Of course they cannot. But, then, 
neither can “men’s questions” be rightly settled so. In 





Source: Excerpt from Helena Swanwick, “The War in Its Effect 
upon Women,” in Marilyn Shevin-Coetzee and Frans Coetzee, 
eds., World War I and European Society (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath, 1995), 160-164, 166. 
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fact, life would be far more truly envisaged if we 
dropped the silly phrases “men’s and women’s ques- 
tions”; for, indeed, there are no such matters, and all 
human questions affect all humanity. 

Now, for the right consideration of human questions, 
it is necessary for humans to understand each other. 
This catastrophic war will do one good thing if it opens 
our eyes to real live women as they are, as we know 
them in workaday life, but as the politician and the 
journalist seem not to have known them. When war 
broke out, a Labour newspaper, in the midst of the 
news of men’s activities, found space to say that women 
would feel the pinch, because their supply of attar of 
roses would be curtailed. It struck some women like a 
blow in the face. When a great naval engagement took 
place, the front page of a progressive daily was taken 
up with portraits of the officers and men who had won 
distinction, and the back page with portraits of simper- 
ing mannequins in extravagantly fashionable hats; not 
frank advertisement, mind you, but exploitation of 
women under the guise of news supposed to be pecu- 
liarly interesting to the feeble-minded creatures. When 
a snapshot was published of the first women ticket col- 
lectors in England, the legend underneath the picture 
ran “Super-women”! It took the life and death of Edith 
Cavell’ to open the eyes of the Prime Minister to the fact 
that there were thousands of women giving life and 
service to their country. “A year ago we did not know 
it,” he said, in the House of Commons. Is that indeed 
so? Surely in our private capacities as ordinary citizens, 
we knew not only of the women whose portraits are in 
the picture papers (mostly pretty ladies of the music 
hall or of society), but also of the toiling millions upon 
whose courage and ability and endurance and good- 
ness of heart the great human family rests. Only the 
politicians did not know, because their thoughts were 
too much engrossed with faction fights to think hu- 
manly; only the journalists would not write of them, be- 
cause there was more money in writing the columns 
which are demanded by the advertisers of feminine 
luxuries. Anyone who has conducted a woman’s paper 
knows the steady commercial pressure for that sort of 


“copy.”... 


The Need for Production 


It is often forgotten that for full prosperity a country 
needs to be producing as much wealth as possible, con- 
sistently with the health, freedom, and happiness of its 
people. To arrive at this desired result, it is quite clear 
that as many people as possible should be employed 


’ A British nurse executed by the Germans as an alleged spy 
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productively, and it is one of the unhappy results of our 
economic anarchy that employers have found it prof- 
itable to have a large reserve class of unemployed and 
that wage-earners have been driven to try and diminish 
their own numbers and to restrict their own output. To 
keep women out of the “labour market” (by artificial re- 
strictions, such as the refusal to work with them, or the 
refusal to allow them to be trained, or the refusal to 
adapt conditions to their health requirements) is in 
truth anti-social. But it is easy to see how such anti- 
social restrictions have been forced upon the workers, 
and it is futile to blame them. A way must be found out 
of industrial war before we can hope that industry will 
be carried on thriftily. Men and women must take coun- 
sel together and let the experience of the war teach 
them how to solve economic problems by co-operation 
rather than conflict. Women have been increasingly 
conscious of the satisfaction to be got from economic 
independence, of the sweetness of earned bread, of 
the dreary depression of subjection. They have felt the 
bitterness of being “kept out”; they are feeling the ex- 
hilaration of being “brought in.” They are ripe for in- 
struction and organisation in working for the good of 
the whole.... 


Readjustment of Employment 


Most people were astonished in 1914 at the rapidity 
with which industry and social conditions adapted 
themselves to the state of war, and there are those who 
argue that, because the fears of very widespread and 
continued misery at the outbreak of the war were not 
justified, we need not have any anxiety about any wide- 
spread and continued misery at the establishment of 
peace. Certainly depression or panic are worse than 
useless, and a serene and cheerful heart will help to 
carry the nation beyond difficulties. But comfortable 
people must beware of seeming to bear the sorrows of 
others with cheerfulness, and a lack of preparation for 
easily foreseen contingencies will not be forgiven by 
those who suffer from carelessness or procrastination. 
We know quite well what some, at least, of our prob- 
lems are going to be, and the fool’s paradise would lead 
straight to revolution. 

It would be wise to remember that the dislocation of 
industry at the outbreak of the war was easily met; first, 
because the people thrown out by the cessation of one 
sort of work were easily absorbed by the increase of an- 
other sort; second, because there was ample capital and 
credit in hand; third, because the State was prepared to 
shoulder many risks and to guarantee stability; fourth, 
because there was an untapped reservoir of women’s 
labour to take the place of men’s. The problems after the 
war will be different, greater, and more lasting.... 


Because it will obviously be impossible for all to find 
work quickly (not to speak of the right kind of work), 
there is almost certain to be an outcry for the restriction 
of work in various directions, and one of the first cries 
(if we may judge from the past) will be to women: 
“Back to the Home!” This cry will be raised whether the 
women have a home or not.... We must understand the 
unimpeachable right of the man who has lost his work 
and risked his life for his country, to find decent em- 
ployment, decent wages and conditions, on his return 
to civil life. We must also understand the enlargement 
and enhancement of life which women feel when they 
are able to live by their own productive work, and we 
must realise that to deprive women of the right to live 
by their work is to send them back to a moral imprison- 
ment (to say nothing of physical and intellectual starva- 
tion), of which they have become now for the first time 
fully conscious. And we must realise the exceeding dan- 
ger that conscienceless employers may regard women’s 
labour as preferable, owing to its cheapness and its 
docility, and that women, if unsympathetically treated 
by their male relatives and fellow workers, may be 
tempted to continue to be cheap and docile in the hands 
of those who have no desire except that of exploiting 
them and the community. The kind of man who likes 
“to keep women in their place” may find he has made 
slaves who will be used by his enemies against him. 
Men need have no fear of free women; it is the slaves 
and the parasites who are a deadly danger. 

The demand for equal wage for equal work has been 
hotly pressed by men since the war began, and it is all 
to the good so far as it goes. But most men are still far 
from realising the solidarity of their interests with those 
of women in all departments of life, and are still too 
placidly accepting the fact that women are sweated 
over work which is not the same as that of men. They 
don’t realise yet that starved womanhood means 
starved manhood, and they don’t enough appreciate 
the rousing and infectious character of a generous atti- 
tude on the part of men, who, in fighting the women’s 
battles unselfishly and from a love of right, would stim- 
ulate the women to corresponding generosity. There are 
no comrades more staunch and loyal than women, 
where men have engaged their truth and courage. But 
men must treat them as comrades; they must no longer 
think only of how they can “eliminate female labour”; 
they must take the women into their trade unions and 
other organisations, and they must understand that the 
complexities of a woman’s life are not of her invention 
or choosing, but are due to her function as mother of 
men. 

The sexual side of a woman’s life gravely affects the 
economic side, and we can never afford to overlook 
this. As mothers and home-makers women are doing 
work of the highest national importance and economic 
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value, but this value is one which returns to the nation 
as a whole and only in small and very uncertain part to 
the women themselves. The fact that a woman is a wife 
and mother diminishes her value in the “labour mar- 
ket,” and even the fact that she is liable to become a 
wife and mother has done so in the past. Unless men 
are prepared to socialise the responsibilities of parent- 
hood, one does not see how women’s labour is ever to 
be organized for the welfare of the whole, nor does one 
see how women are to perform their priceless functions 
of motherhood as well as possible if they are to be pe- 
nalised for them in the future as they have been in the 
past.... 


Enfranchisement and Emancipation 


The course and conduct of the war, throwing upon 
women greater and greater responsibilities, bringing 
home to them how intimately their own lives and all 
they hold dear and sacred are affected by the govern- 
ment of the country, will tend greatly to strengthen and 
enlarge their claim for a share in the government. The 
growth of what was known as “militancy,” in the last 
few years of the British suffrage movement, was the 
disastrous result of the long denial of justice, the acrid 
fruit of government which had become coercion, be- 
cause it was no longer by consent. Now that, for two 
years past, the women of Great Britain have made com- 


mon cause with their men in this time of stress, the heat 
of the internal conflict has died down, and one hears on 
all sides that prominent anti-suffragists have become 
ardent suffragists, while others have declared their re- 
solve at any rate never again to oppose the enfranchise- 
ment of women. The battle of argument was won long 
ago, but we are not, as a people, much given to theory; 
custom has a very strong hold over us. The shock of 
war has loosened that hold, and now almost every one 
who used to oppose, when asked whether women 
should be given votes, would reply: “Why not? They 
have earned them!” I cannot admit that representation 
is a thing that people should be called upon to “earn,” 
nor that, if essential contribution to the nation is to 
count as “earning,” the women have not earned the 
vote for just as long as the men.... 

What the war has put ina fresh light, so that even the 
dullest can see, is that if the State may claim women’s 
lives and those of their sons and husbands and lovers, if 
it may absorb all private and individual life, as at 
present, then indeed the condition of those who have 
no voice in the State is a condition of slavery, and 
Englishmen don’t feel quite happy at the thought that 
their women are still slaves, while their Government is 
saying they are waging a war of liberation. Many 
women had long ago become acutely aware of their ig- 
nominious position, but the jolt of the war has made 
many more aware of it. 


ee ee 


The Bolshevik Seizure of 
Power at the Local Level 
(1917) 


ALEXIS 


BABINE 


When Vladimir |. Lenin (1870-1924) returned to Russia in April 1917 from his 
exile in Switzerland, aided by the German army, his Bolshevik party was a small 
fringe element in the political chaos of Petrograd, the capital. The Bolsheviks had 
scant representation and power in the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, the spontaneously generated assembly that had arisen during the 
February Revolution that had toppled the tsarist regime. The Bolsheviks had few 
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followers among the workers and soldiers of the capital and none to speak of 
among the vast Russian peasantry. Official power had passed to the Provisional 
Government, which was originally dominated by liberals and later included mod- 
erate socialists. The Bolsheviks were virtually invisible. From this humble base, 
Lenin would build his power and eventually seize control. The ultimate success 
of Lenin’s Bolsheviks in November 1917 can be attributed in no small part to the 
mistakes of the Provisional Government: continuation of the war effort; failure to 
accept the peasantry'’s spontaneous confiscation and redistribution of great 
landed estates; and insistence on democratic and liberal policies in the face of 
implacable, revolutionary enemies. On the other hand, one cannot ignore the in- 
spired leadership of Lenin and his top lieutenant Leon Trotsky (1879-1940) as an 
important factor in the Bolshevik victory. The Bolsheviks finally overthrew the 
Provisional Government on 6-7 November 1917 (24-25 October on the old 
Russian calendar), after a failed coup attempt in July and short-lived repression 
by the Provisional Government. Unfortunately for the Provisional Government, an 
abortive right-wing coup had then sent them into the arms of the Bolsheviks, the 
Provisional Government appealed to them for help and armed many workers and 
soldiers who by late summer had begun to support the Bolsheviks. Trotsky, by 
then president of the Petrograd Soviet, used his brilliant oratorical abilities and 
promises of a brighter future and denunciations of the crimes of the bourgeois 
Provisional Government to draw these men, and many women, into the Bolshevik 
camp. In a near bloodless coup, the Bolsheviks took over and in December 1917 
disbanded (at gunpoint) the newly elected constituent assembly, which was em- 
barrassingly short on Bolshevik delegates—a hint of the political style of Lenin 
and his party. While the events in Petrograd are familiar, the Bolshevik takeover in 
the countryside was less well documented. In this selection, excerpted from the 
diary of Alexis Babine, a liberal-minded doctor and university professor in 
Saratov, a provincial city southeast of Moscow, the Bolshevik seizure of power at 
the local level is illustrated. 


Questions to Consider 

e What does Babine'’s diary reveal about the popularity and viability of the 
Provisional Government by fall 1917? 

¢ How does Babine characterize the supporters of the Bolsheviks? 

e Does this diary indicate the future of the Russian bourgeoisie? How? 


ctober 27, 1917. An appeal has been published 
: (): the local papers to all good citizens to resist 
the expected Bolshevik attempt to overthrow 
the existing government in Saratov. Owing to the un- 
popularity of Kerensky and his rule and to the physical 
and moral flabbiness of our Christian citizens, only 150 
persons are said to have answered the call to defend the 
city and to have entrenched themselves in the city 
duma building. 
October 28, 1917. Some patriot has written on one of 
the macadam sidewalks of the Linden Park in chalk: 


Source: Donald J. Raleigh, ed. and trans., A Russian Civil War 
Diary: Alexis Babine in Saratov, 1917-1922 (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1988), 22-24, 30, 36. 


“Down with the Jew Kerensky.” It is rumored that the 
soldiers are planning a Jewish pogrom. Last night and 
the night before, crowds were gathering around the 
newsstands awaiting and discussing the latest tele- 
grams. The crowds behaved in an orderly way. This 
morning streets were full of dirty-looking workers 
armed with foreign muskets, and of armed soldiers. 
Soldiers are as opposed to Kerensky as they are to a 
new monarch. My landlady’s lawyer reports that all 
city banks are closed. She sent her jewelry and other 
valuables to some poor relations of hers for safekeep- 
ing. As a local millionaire, she fears an attack from the 
Bolshevik mob. She has no weapons and hardly a de- 
cent hatchet in the house. The front door was locked for 
the day, and an order has been given to the janitor to 
keep the iron yard gate securely barred. In case of need 
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the house could make a good fortress and be defended 
against any number of the common rabble by spirited, 
well-armed inhabitants.... 

November 15, 1917. The Soviet’s general and indis- 
criminate amnesty of all political and criminal prison- 
ers, with all jails thrown open and court records 
burned, has filled the country with dangerous elements. 
The younger and the more enterprising jailbirds imme- 
diately after their liberation joined the Communist 
party. In many cases they were given responsible ad- 
ministrative positions and furnished the Bolsheviks 
with the fittest possible material for fighting and exter- 
minating the enemies of the party, ie., all idle and 
flabby lovers of law and order. 


December 17, 1917. A peaceful demonstration was 
announced yesterday by various city and private organ- 
izations in favor of the Constituent Assembly, to take 
place today. The Bolsheviks replied by sponsoring an 
armed demonstration, turning out all their artillery and 
infantry, which have just defiled past our house, carry- 
ing red flags with the usual inscriptions and howling 
revolutionary songs as far as today’s bitter cold al- 
lowed. Many ugly faces turned up toward the upper 
story of our house. One armed scoundrel shook his fist 
at the spectators ata window, and another made a show 
of slipping in a cartridge, with a suggestive gesture. 

The peaceful demonstration, under the circum- 
stances, was indefinitely postponed. 


ME | AS 


Collectivization in the 


Soviet Union: A Peasant’s 
Report (1930) 


IVAN TROFIMOVICH 
CHUYUNKOV 


Once Joseph Stalin (1879-1953) had dispensed with his enemies on the right 
and left on the Central Committee of the Communist Party and thus made himself 
the dictator of the Soviet Union, he proceeded with his plan for the rapid eco- 
nomic and social transformation of the U.S.S.R. An integral component of the 
Party factionalism and turmoil following the death of Vladimir |. Lenin 
(1870-1924) in 1924 had been the “Great Debate.” The key issue was how to 
transform the Soviet Union into an advanced industrial economy. Such a discus- 
sion hinged, of course, on the fate of the New Economic Policy that Lenin had in- 
troduced in 1921, featuring a mixed economy, and peasant agriculture. One 
approach, favored by the “right,” was to maintain the NEP and slowly invest in the 
industrial sector. This argument was based on the need to maintain high levels of 
grain production both to feed a growing urban population and to export for in- 
vestment capital. The “left” (and Stalin had alternated his allegiance to both sides 
as political necessity demanded) argued that dependence on peasant-based 
agriculture would destroy the revolution and, in any case, was theoretical heresy. 
The left cited the phenomenon of the “scissors crisis” during which peasants re- 
stricted grain production and sales when the prices for their grain fell too low rel- 
ative to industrial prices, in effect making the Soviet economy hostage to their 
economic needs. Therefore, argued the left, the growing power of the peasantry 
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had to be broken and industrialization strongly promoted. Stalin eventually chose 
the second option. In 1929, the Soviet Union embarked on Stalin's “revolution 
from above,” which featured rapid industrial development, collectivization of agri- 
culture, and a degree of state terrorism hardly surpassed by the Nazis in 
Germany. The peasants—their land seized and forced to work on large, collec- 
tive farms—resisted, going so far as to burn fields, destroy equipment, and 
slaughter livestock. Stalin responded with “de-kulakization”; a kulak theoretically 
was a rich peasant who exploited other peasants, but in reality, a kulak was any- 
one who resisted collectivization. Uncooperative peasants were rounded up, 
often shot, or sent to Siberia and incarcerated in the infamous gulag prison sys- 
tem of the Stalinist totalitarian state. The rest were herded onto collectivized 
farms (kolkhoz) and became agricultural proletarians. In the short run, famine 
devastated the U.S.S.R. with estimates of as many as 20 million deaths; in the 
long run, Soviet agriculture never fully recovered and became an enduring weak- 
ness of the Soviet economy until its collapse in 1991. In this selection, a peasant 
from the Smolensk district (in western Russia) complains bitterly in a letter to a 
local newspaper. This letter is part of invaluable archival material from Smolensk; 
the secret police archives were seized by the German army during their invasion 
of the Soviet Union and at the war's end fell into the hands of the U.S. Army. Until 
1991, this material was virtually the only real glimpse of how the Soviet system 


operated, especially outside Moscow. 


Questions to Consider 


e How was this peasant’s village collectivized? 


e What are his complaints about the kolkhoz organizer? 


¢ Does this peasant seem to have been a class enemy and a danger to the rev- 


olution? 


what you have written on collectivization in your 
newspaper Nasha Derevnya. 

In the first place I will give you my address so that 
you will not suspect that I am a kulak or one of his par- 
asites. I am a poor peasant. I have one hut, one barn, 
one horse, 3 dessyatins' of land, and a wife and three 
children. Dear Comrades, as a subscriber to your news- 
paper...I found in No. 13/85 for February 15 a letter 
from a peasant who writes about the life of kolkhoz 
construction. I, a poor peasant, reading this letter, fully 
agreed with it. This peasant described life in the 
kolkhoz completely correctly. Isn’t it true that all the 
poor peasants and middle peasants do not want to go 
into the kolkhoz at all, but that you drive them in by 
force? For example, I'll take my village soviet of 
Yushkovo. A brigade of soldiers came to us. This 


F: a long time I have wanted to write you about 


Source: Ivan Trofimovich Chuyunkov, in Merle Fainsod, 
Smolensk Under Soviet Rule (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1955), 251-252. 

‘ About 8.1 acres 


brigade went into all the occupied homes, and do you 
think that they organized a kolkhoz? No, they did not 
organize it. The hired laborers, and the poor peasants 
came out against it and said they did not want corvée, 
they did not want serfdom...I’ll write more of my vil- 
lage soviet. When the Red Army brigade left, they sent 
us a kolkhoz organizer from Bryansk okrug. And whom 
do you think this Comrade signed up? Not poor peas- 
ants, not hired laborers, but kulaks, who, sensing their 
own ruin, enter the kolkhoz. And your organizer... 
takes to evil deeds. At night, together with the 
Komsomolites, he takes everything away from the 
peasants, both surpluses and taxes, which you fleece 
from the peasants. Of course agricultural taxes are nec- 
essary, self-taxation is necessary, fire taxes are necessary, 
tractorization is necessary. But where can the toiling 
peasant get this money if not from the seeds of his prod- 
ucts? And these Party people stay up all night and rob 
the peasants. If he brings a pud, if he brings 5, it’s all the 
same. I would propose that you let the peasant live in 
greater freedom than he does now, and then we won’t 
beg you to get rid of such a gang, for we ourselves will 
eliminate them. 
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One Woman's Struggle 
Against Stalinist Terror 
(1936) 


ZINAIDA CHERKOVSKAYA 


After Joseph Stalin (1879-1953) ousted his political rivals in the Communist lead- 
ership and made himself the unchallenged dictator of the Soviet Union, he 
launched a program designed to create the new Soviet society, complete with 
new Soviet citizens. Stalin's program included rapid industrialization (concen- 
trated on heavy industry with little regard for the consumer sector and financed 
by forced savings from Soviet citizens), collectivization of agriculture (which 
herded the peasants onto poorly run, vastly inefficient state cooperatives, while 
the many that resisted were liquidated or sent to Siberia), and state terror. The 
regime of Stalinist terror has become legendary, with its images of the mysteri- 
ous, ruthless secret police; cynical prosecutors; the ominous and brutal gulag; 
the “show trials;” executions; and the millions exiled to long sentences at hard 
labor in the deadly environment of Siberia, from which many did not return. The 
purges, as they are known, raged most fiercely between 1935 and 1939, touched 
off ostensibly by the murder of one of Stalin's henchmen, Sergei Kirov 
(1888-1934), and culminating in the military officers’ purge that threatened the 
capabilities of the Red Army on the eve of World War II. Scholars have long de- 
bated Stalin’s purposes; some contend that the purges were merely the manifes- 
tation of a paranoid, power-mad individual—quite regrettable but not rational. 
Closely related to this interpretation is the assertion that Stalin thus perverted 
Lenin's work and that the purges were not reflective of true Marxist socialism. 
Others argue that Stalin had a clear purpose in his “madness”; he carefully tar- 
geted those individuals and groups in society that could challenge his control 
(Old Bolsheviks, peasants, and army officers, for example) and also sought to in- 
timidate the masses of Soviet society and break the bourgeois morality that he 
believed still controlled people’s attitudes. Indeed, following the purge of the 
older generation of the Party leadership and bureaucracy, positions were filled 
with new men and women who were more closely tied to Stalin than the older 
generation could ever have been. Moreover, some scholars have contended that 
the Stalinist terror was the logical extension of Viadimir |. Lenin's (1870-1924) 
theories on politics and revolution and his use of revolutionary terror during the 
Russian Civil War (1918-1921). Interpretative issues aside, Stalin's campaign of 
terror resulted ina human tragedy of mammoth roportions, with millions killed 
and millions more lives shattered, families sundered, and an immeasurable trans- 
formation in the psyche of the collective Soviet citizenry. While much is known 
about the murderous brutality of the purges in their extremes, the impact on daily 
life is less obvious. In this selection, one lonely woman, Zinaida Cherkovskaya, 
describes the personal despair and sorrows the purges caused her. She was a 
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victim of the paranoid denunciations of the period and the seemingly irrational, 
yet implacable, state repression. In a bold attempt to gain relief and save her 
lover, Cherkovskaya wrote a letter to a local party official in Smolensk telling her 
life story and begging forgiveness. This letter is part of invaluable archival mate- 
rial from Smolensk; the secret police archives were seized by the German army 
during their invasion of the Soviet Union and at the war's end fell into the hands 
of the U.S. Army. Until 1991, this material was virtually the only real glimpse of 
how the Soviet system operated, especially outside Moscow. Not much is known 
about the fate of the principals in this sad tale, except that the official who re- 
ceived the letter was later purged himself. 


Questions to Consider 


e For what crime was Cherkovskaya destroyed? How did the Stalinist terror 


manifest itself in this woman’s letter? 


° What does her letter reveal about gender issues in Soviet Russia? 


e How can one explain the behavior of Chevkovskaya’s lover, Melnikov? What 
about her unwanted husband's behavior? 


To the secretary of the Western 
Oblast Committee of the CPSU(b), 
Comrade Rumyantsev 


Ivan Petrovich: 

The matter about which I have decided to write you 
concerns the CPSU(b) member Melnikov, who works 
with you in the Obkom. In the investigation of Party 
documents he received a reprimand because of me, and 
because of this my life has been completely shattered, 
and therefore I cannot remain silent. I feel that I should 
write you everything frankly and honestly. 

I am the daughter of a railroad employee. My father 
worked on the railroad for 35 years, 25 years at 
Pochinok Station, Western Oblast. A few years ago, at 
the age of 17, I married a veterinarian, who, upon fin- 
ishing the institute, was assigned to Pochinok. It may 
have been because he was twice as old as I, or for an- 
other reason, but from the first days of our life together 
it became obvious that we had nothing in common, we 
were different types of people, strangers. At first I did 
not have enough resoluteness to speak of divorce, and 
then a baby came and I lived for the greater part of a 
year with my parents in Pochinok. When my husband 
was transferred to the Brasov stud farm, I started to 
study at the Brasov technical school, and he at the same 
time found himself a more suitable woman and began 
to live with her, although unofficially. I did not finish 
the technical school, because I did not want to live 





Source: Zinaida Cherkovskaya, in Merle Fainsod, Smolensk 
Under Soviet Rule (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1955), 225, 228-229. 


where he was, and I went to Moscow for a half-year 
course, leaving my daughter with my mother. After fin- 
ishing the course, I returned to Pochinok and remained 
there to take care of my sick mother, who died within a 
year. From the moment I left Brasov I had no corre- 
spondence with my former husband. He lived openly 
with another woman, but no one in Pochinok, except 
my parents knew that we had separated. I was ashamed 
to talk about it. In 1932 I learned that he had been ar- 
rested for participation in a wreckers’ organization and 
was exiled for 3 years. When things went badly with 
him he remembered me and our daughter and began to 
write, to beg forgiveness, etc. I never loved him, and 
after all this he didn’t mean anything to me at all, but 
for the sake of our daughter I agreed to write him once 
in a while about her. After the death of my mother I 
continued to live with my daughter and my father in 
Pochinok. I began to work as a proofreader in the edito- 
rial office of the Pochinok Kolkhoznik. I worked enthusi- 
astically, felt free, independent, wanted very much to 
live, wanted happiness, which I had never known. 
After a time Melnikov was appointed editor of the P.K. 
We became acquainted and liked each other. We began 
to see each other. On the first night I told him every- 
thing about myself, so that there would be no mis- 
understandings afterwards. I’m not going to begin to 
speak about him, but I fell head over heels in love with 
him. After some time we became intimate. Soon he was 
appointed assistant secretary of the raikom of the 
CPSU(b), and under the pretext that he had a great deal 
of work, we began to see each other less often, and after 
a time I was dismissed from work. It was Melnikov 
who did this, since there was not a new editor. It is im- 
possible to express in words how I suffered. I had put 
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my whole soul into my work, heard only approval from 
those around me, and the man who knew me best of all 
dismissed me from work. Often I was insistently pur- 
sued by the thought of suicide. This is cowardice, I 
know, but I felt that it was easier to die than to live 
without the man in whom I saw all happiness, all joy 
for myself. My little daughter forced me to dispel these 
thoughts. 

I went to Smolensk and got a job as a proofreader in 
the House of the Press, and although I was the youngest 
proofreader, they soon appointed me copy editor on the 
kolkhoz newspaper. Soon Melnikov began to study in 
the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, and we met and 
spent our free time together, but he lived in the dormi- 
tory and I with my sister, since it was difficult to find a 
room in which to live together, and furthermore, it was 
easier and better for him to study while living with his 
fellow students. We lived in the hope that after he fin- 
ished his studies we would finally settle things. But in 
the fall of 1935 I learned that they had created a whole 
case against Melnikov because he was seeing me. We 
began to see each other less frequently, and finally 
parted. Later I learned that they had reprimanded him 
because of me. I do not know to this day of what I was 
accused—nobody told me. But I was completely de- 
voted to Melnikov, lived for his interests, and the fact 
that he had unpleasantness on account of me was 
painful and incomprehensible to me. My position was 
desperate. 

After working a year in the House of the Press, I left 
work in August, as Melnikov had suggested. When I 
learned of his reprimand, I went to pieces. It seemed to 
me that not only had I no right to work, but that I could 
not live with people. I left my sister without telling her 
the reason, and I did not want to live with my father. I 
feared that there would be unpleasantness for him on 
account of me, although he was in the decline of life. 

In January 1936 I received a letter from my former 
husband, in which he wrote that they had freed him be- 
fore his term was up and that he had worked for a year 
in the system of the NKVD in Kazakhstan. At the end 
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he wrote: if during these four years you did not get 
married, during your vacation come to visit me with 
your daughter, to see Kazakhstan. At that time I could 
not reason sensibly. I decided that my life was at an end 
anyway, and I went to him with my daughter, but I 
could not live with him for one day. I told him I had 
loved somebody else for three years now, and that only 
despair could have pushed me to this rash journey. He 
decided that I had sacrificed myself for the sake of my 
daughter. He really does not know the situation, and I 
did not want to tell him. He hopes that sometime I will 
“quiet down” and will be able to live with him. In April 
he went to a health resort and I went to my relatives in 
Smolensk. I am not deceived in regard to him. I am not 
a young girl. I am 24 years old and have lived through 
many adversities of life, and things were good with me 
only with Melnikov. I will not be able to fall out of love 
with him or forget him, and I never want to build my 
life without him. I met him accidentally in Smolensk, 
told him how much I had suffered without him, and he 
told me that I should live only in my work, but that we 
should not see each other. 

But I think I shall go mad. I don’t want to be recon- 
ciled to it. I cannot get it through my head that in our 
free country, where the children of kulaks are not re- 
sponsible for the crimes of their parents, I should be tor- 
tured my whole life because my former husband was 
once sentenced, and I do not have the right to be the 
wife of the man I love. Though he is a Party member, I 
am not an alien. I have concealed nothing, I have de- 
ceived no one, and I do not want to be a criminal with- 
out a crime. 

I have recounted my whole life and all my “crimes” 
to you, Ivan Petrovich, more frankly than to my own fa- 
ther. At the cost of my life I would be happy to prove to 
you the truthfulness of my words. 

I trust you implicitly, and whatever your opinion 
will be on this problem, it will be law for me. 


ZINAIDA CHERKOVSKAYA 
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Behind the Urals at the 
Magnitogorsk Blast Furnaces 
(1932-1935) 


JOHN SCOT T 


Once Joseph Stalin (1879-1953) had dispensed with his enemies on the right 
and left on the Central Committee of the Communist Party and thus made himself 
the dictator of the Soviet Union, he proceeded with his plan for the rapid eco- 
nomic and social transformation of the U.S.S.R. In 1929, the Soviet Union em- 
barked on Stalin's “revolution from above,” which featured rapid industrial 
development, collectivization of agriculture, and a degree of state terrorism 
hardly surpassed by the Nazis in Germany. In the industrial sector, Stalin's de- 
mands were extraordinary. Proclaiming that the Soviet Union had only ten years 
to do what had taken a hundred in the West, Stalin proceeded to force the Soviet 
Union to catch up with the West. Rigid and enthusiastically optimistic five-year 
plans guided all activity, with a central planning office (Gosplan) setting produc- 
tion quotas and allocating resources for the entire Soviet economy. Factory man- 
agers were under overwhelming pressure to meet their quotas, which led to all 
manner of questionable practices, ranging from falsification of records to non- 
existent quality control or maintenance of machinery to pressure on the workers 
to produce more. (Some responses would be amusing, were it not for the serious 
nature of this issue. Fastener factories, for example, given an overall target of a 
million screws, would produce a million screws of only one size so as not to lose 
time by resetting the machinery.) The long-term impact was the inculcation of 
sloppy managerial practices and work habits that plagued the Soviet economy 
until the U.S.S.R. collapsed in 1991. In the short run, however, Stalin’s industrial- 
ization program did indeed transform the Soviet Union: the heavy industry sector 
of the economy recorded exceptional growth, even discounting the obvious dis- 
tortions in the statistics. Industrial growth was strong enough to enable the Soviet 
Union to withstand the German armies in 1941. More and more Soviet citizens 
moved to urban centers, and the power of the peasantry was broken. With the 
tremendous demand for labor, women found virtually every field open to them; 
they were still, however, expected to be wives and mothers. These accomplish- 
ments did not come without costs, including the collapse of the consumer sec- 
tion as resources were channeled primarily into the heavy industry sector—thus 
the ubiquitous lines to buy anything in the Soviet Union. The use of state terror- 
ism, of course, also had a chilling effect on Soviet society. 

The Soviet industrialization drive was greatly facilitated by Western experts; 
American, French, British, and German engineers and other technical experts 
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were. hired by the Soviet Union. Many of these men went simply for the chance to 
earn a living (during the Great Depression, a job was a job!) while others took 
part in the great socialist experiment for ideological reasons. One such individual 
was an American named John Scott (1912-1976), the son of a well-known leftist. 
Scott worked building blast furnaces at Magnitogorsk, a brand new city being 
constructed at the site of rich iron deposits in the Ural Mountains. Magnitogorsk 
was representative of the tremendous, even heroic, optimism of Stalin's five-year 
plans. Scott endured the harsh conditions with his fellow workers for three years, 
married a Russian woman, and returned to the United States. His observations, 
first published in 1942 in his Behind the Urals, are remarkably objective and 


69 


informative. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ According to Scott, what were living and working conditions like? What does 
this reveal about the limits of the central planning office? 


e What was the role of women in Magnitogorsk? 


® What criticisms does Scott make? 


spent two days stumbling around the immense iron 

mine which was producing upwards of five million 

tons of ore a year—nearly twenty-five per cent of 
the Soviet Union’s total output. Twenty-five imported 
electric locomotives were at work pulling modern fifty- 
ton dump cars from cutting to crusher and thence to the 
agglomeration plant. I watched the electric excavators 
shoveling ore at the rate of fifty tons per minute, or else 
standing with their arms extended awaiting the arrival 
of empty cars to fill—a sight which always reminded 
me of a man surprised while eating, frozen with his 
fork halfway to his open mouth. 

The mine did not appeal to me as a place to work. I 
went back to the blast furnaces to survey the possibili- 
ties there. 

I had seldom seen any but the seedy side of the blast 
furnaces. Our gang of construction workers was called 
in only to do repair work when something went wrong. 

During the winters of 1933 and 1934 the whole blast- 
furnace department was periodically shut down. The 
cold winds played havoc with the big furnaces. Gas 
lines, air lines, water pipes, all froze. Tons of ice hung 
down all around, sometimes collapsing steel structures 
with their weight. One of the four furnaces was shut 
down for general repairs most of the time. 

One job we all remembered vividly was the demoli- 
tion work after the disastrous explosion on No. 2 in 
1934. We were kept busy night and day for two months. 





Source: John Scott, Behind the Urals, enlarged ed., prepared by 
Stephen Kotkin (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1973, 
1989), 139-144, 151-152. 
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Owing to incorrect handling of the tapping hole a water 
jacket burned through and several cubic yards of water 
came into contact with the molten iron. The resultant 
blast blew the roof off the cast house, badly damaged 
the side of the furnace, and seriously injured everybody 
who was near-by at the time. No. 2 was shut down for 
two months for repairs, which cost the country some 
fifty thousand tons of iron. The repairs themselves cost 
a million and a half roubles, and occupied construction 
workers who could have been doing other things. 
Several people were tried in an attempt to fix responsi- 
bility for this accident, but there was no convictions. For 
two weeks previous to the disaster everybody con- 
nected with the furnace had known that the tapping 
hole was in bad shape. The foreman told the superin- 
tendent, who told the director, who told Zavenyagin, 
who telephoned Ordjonokidze, the People’s Commissar 
of the USSR for the whole industry. Nobody realized 
the dangers of a bad tapping hole, and no one wanted 
to take the responsibility for shutting down the furnace 
prematurely at a time when the country needed pig iron 
very badly. 

Inexperience and carelessness took a heavy toll in the 
blast-furnace transport system also. There were never 
enough ladles, mainly because of the fact that the rail- 
road workers failed to put them squarely under the iron 
spouts or else neglected to take them away in time. In 
either case the ladles were inundated with hot iron, 
which ate through axles, wheels, and rails... 

By 1935 conditions were much improved. When I 
went scouting for a job I was struck by the appearance 
of No. 2. It was clean as a billiard table, the walls were 
whitewashed, tools hung neatly in their places. The 
gang went about its work quietly and efficiently. 
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The personnel was getting enough to eat. Everybody 
had given up trying to idolize proletarian labor on a 
komsomol' blast furnace (work on any blast furnace in 
any country is hot, unhealthy, dangerous, and gruel- 
ingly hard). The workers were enjoying some of the 
good things of life outside the mill. Their living condi- 
tions had improved, so that their attention could be fo- 
cused on these things and their work regarded more 
realistically, as necessary labor which must be done effi- 
ciently and well in order to make possible the sunnier 
side of life. This point of view made possible strict labor 
discipline and efficient work.... 

I knew a number of people working on the rolling 
mills, and one afternoon I set out to visit some of them. 
I walked down the immense blooming mill, where 
eight-ton ingots were tossed and shot around by mech- 
anized cranes and power-driven rollers, and entered 
the operator’s cabin where a close friend of Masha’s 
[Scott’s Russian wife] worked. 

Shura was an operator. She sat in a white cabin with 
large double glass windows directly over the rolls of the 
mill, and operated a score of control buttons and a 
dozen foot pedals. One set in motion the rolls which 
brought the ingots to the mill; another regulated their 
speed; several more controlled the large mechanical 
fingers which turned the ingot over; others reversed the 
direction, and so on. Shura had under her control a 
ten-thousand-horsepower direct-current motor which 
reversed its direction of rotation every ten or fifteen sec- 
onds and which had received the full benefit of several 
decades of the best electrical engineering experience in 
the United States, and a score of auxiliary motors of 
various kinds. The place was as clean as the operating 
room of a good hospital, and before I was fairly inside 
the door an electrician came up and told me no one was 
supposed to come in because it might upset the opera- 
tor. They were trying to make a record, he told me. 
According to the project they should roll an ingot in less 
than a minute. Actually it took 3.2 minutes on the aver- 
age and the record for an eight-hour shift was only two 
minutes, and an average of fifteen per cent of their pro- 
duction was not up to specifications. The electrician 
made a whole speech until a shortage of ingots caused 
a shutdown and Shura left her levers and came and 
talked to me. 

She was a village girl who had been very sick, which 
had been the cause of her taking the operators’ course 
instead of doing more active work. She was twenty- 
three, had the high cheekbones and open features of 
peasant stock, and the rather pale, nervous expression 


‘Communist Youth League, to which many Magnitogorsk 
workers belonged 


which had come as a result of her months in the hospi- 
tal and subsequent work as blooming-mill operator. She 
came to work always with a red kerchief around her 
head, and the same serious, high-strung expression. She 
was never late, did not have to take off for a smoke like 
many of the men, and never came with a hang-over. 
Moreover, she had learned the technique of operating 
the blooming mill. She understood the electrical con- 
trols which she operated, and while her knowledge of 
theoretical physics was not extensive (she had gone to 
school only seven years), she knew enough to be a thor- 
oughly competent operator. Beyond this it was a ques- 
tion of a simple mechanical and nervous dexterity, and 
at this she was a master. She was one of the best opera- 
tors in Magnitogorsk.... 

The Party Cell in Mill 500 included fifty-six members 
and candidates and twenty-one sympathizers. (Before 
one can become a full-fledged party member, it is nec- 
essary to go through the preliminary stages of sympa- 
thizer and candidate.) Weissberg, two of his assistants, 
three of the four shift engineers, four foremen, and the 
general foreman were all members of the party. Party 
members were privileged in that it was easier for them 
to get scholarships to schools, obtain new apartments, 
or get vacations in August instead of November. 

But, on the other hand, a great deal more responsibil- 
ity was put on them. If something went wrong and the 
brigade spoiled a job, a worker who was a party mem- 
ber was held as much or more responsible than the non- 
party brigadier. In case of vacancies in administrative 
posts, a party member was usually advanced faster 
than a non-party member of the same capabilities. 

Mitya, as party organizer, probably more than any 
one person was responsible for the production suc- 
cesses in Mill 500. He had an efficient tongue, and knew 
how to talk to the workers, making them ashamed of 
bad work; getting them to try harder by making them 
understand what they were working for. He was 
fired with such tangible ardor for the construction of 
Socialism and everything connected with it that it im- 
pressed and influenced everyone with whom he came 
in contact. 

Administrative and technical questions were dis- 
cussed at regular closed party meetings, and inasmuch 
as most of the administrators were party members, im- 
portant decisions could be, and were, made. 

The development of ‘vigilance’ was a major party 
task. All party members had to be on the watch all the 
time for sabotage, spying, propaganda of the class 
enemy, counter-revolution, and similar phenomena. 
This boiled down to a rather abnormal interest of party 
members in other people’s business and continual ‘tat- 
tletaling,’ and resultant suspicion and distrust particu- 
larly among the administrative personnel. 
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The Art of Propaganda: 
A Master Reveals His Secrets 
(1924) 


ADOLF HITLER 


Adolf Hitler’s (1889-1945) appointment as German chancellor in 1933 resulted 
from a variety of factors, including the economic collapse caused by the Great 
Depression, the backroom political deal-making of the traditionalist conservative 
politicians (who believed they could control Hitler), and Hitler's own political 
skills. One should not forget that in the election prior to his appointment, his party 
had polled the largest number of votes. Building on the economic disaster, Hitler 
tailored his message to those affected by the Depression: petty shopkeepers, 
unemployed workers, and the middle classes in general. He had clearly gotten 
his message across and was rewarded with increasing support. In addition to his 
oratorical skills, Hitler had a keen understanding of mass psychology and how to 
manipulate the masses. In this selection, excerpted from Mein Kampf (a hybrid 
memoir and political manifesto that he dictated in prison following the failed at- 
tempt to overthrow the Bavarian state government in 1924), Hitler outlines his ap- 
proach to propaganda. 


Questions to Consider 
¢ To whom does Hitler address his propaganda? What does this reveal about 
his movement and its adherents? 


e What, according to Hitler, are the main elements of successful propaganda? 
Which ones seem most crucial? 


° What example of successful propaganda does Hitler use? Why? 


he psyche of the great masses is not receptive to 
anything that is half-hearted and weak.... 
To whom should propaganda be addressed? To 
the scientifically trained intelligentsia or to the less edu- 
cated masses? 





Source: Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, trans. Ralph Mannheim 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1943), 42, 179-185. 
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It must be addressed always and exclusively to the 
masses.... 

All propaganda must be popular and its intellectual 
level must be adjusted to the most limited intelligence 
among those it is addressed to. Consequently, the 
greater the mass it is intended to reach, the lower its 
purely intellectual level will have to be.... 

The art of propaganda lies in understanding the 
emotional ideas of the great masses and finding, 
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through a psychologically correct form, the way to the 
attention and thence to the heart of the broad masses. 
The fact that our bright boys do not understand this 
merely shows how mentally lazy and conceited they 
are. 

Once we understand how necessary it is for propa- 
ganda to be adjusted to the broad mass, the following 
rule results: 

It is a mistake to make propaganda many-sided, like 
scientific instruction, for instance. 

The receptivity of the great masses is very limited, 
their intelligence is small, but their power of forgetting 
is enormous. In consequence of these facts, all effective 
propaganda must be limited to a very few points and 
must harp on these in slogans until the last member of 
the public understands what you want him to under- 
stand by your slogan. As soon as you sacrifice this slo- 
gan and try to be many-sided, the effect will piddle 
away, for the crowd can neither digest nor retain the 
material offered. In this way, the result is weakened and 
in the end entirely cancelled out.... 

The broad mass of a nation does not consist of dip- 
lomats, or even professors of political law, or even 
individuals capable of forming a rational opinion; it 
consists of plain mortals, wavering and inclined to 
doubt and uncertainty. As soon as our own propaganda 


admits so much as a glimmer of right on the other side, 
the foundation for doubt in our own right has been 
laid.:.3 

The people in their overwhelming majority are so 
feminine by nature and attitude that sober reasoning 
determines their thoughts and actions far less than 
emotion and feeling.... 

But the most brilliant propagandist technique will 
yield no success unless one fundamental principle is 
borne in mind constantly and with unflagging atten- 
tion. It must confine itself to a few points and repeat 
them over and over. Here, as so often in this world, per- 
sistence is the first and most important requirement for 
SUCCESS... 

The purpose of propaganda is not to provide inter- 
esting distraction for blasé young gentlemen, but to 
convince, and what I mean is to convince the masses. 
But the masses are slow-moving, and they always re- 
quire a certain time before they are ready even to notice 
a thing, and only after the simplest ideas are repeated 
thousands of times will the masses finally remember 
them.... 

[During World War I] at first the claims of the 
[enemy] propaganda were so impudent that people 
thought it insane; later, it got on people’s nerves; and in 
the end, it was believed.... 


iE | oes 


The “Fundamental Ideas” of 
Fascism (1935) 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


Following the end of World War | in 1918, many yearned for a return to the pre- 
war world, to bourgeois certainties of liberal politics and economic progress—in 
the words of U.S. President Warren G. Harding (1865-1923), a return to “nor- 
malcy,” a malapropism which then entered popular English usage. Such desires 
were, in many ways, unfulfilled, rendered impossible by the carnage of the 
trenches of the Western front and revolutionary upheavals in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Throughout Europe, both intellectuals and workers demanded a sweep- 
ing reorganization of society. Italy had been on the winning side in World War | 
(1914-1918), but Italian involvement had never been very popular. The unsatis- 
factory outcome—in the eyes of Italian nationalists—of the Versailles Peace 
Conference, which had not delivered the full measure of territorial possessions 
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promised to Italy by the Allies in 1915, left many disgruntled. Unhappiness was 
especially high among war veterans, typically unable to find jobs in the sluggish 
post-war economy. These men, joined by restless youths, found a place for them- 
selves in fasci di combattimento, right-wing paramilitary groups prone to 
violence. The emergence of such groups was a continent-wide phenomenon; in 
Germany the Freikorps were an analog, serving as a fertile recruiting ground for 
radical nationalist movements such as the Nazis. In Italy, Benito Mussolini 
(1883-1945) soon emerged as the leader of the fascist movement. Drawn to 
radical politics, Mussolini had been a socialist until his expulsion for support of 
Italian entry into the war. Following the war, Mussolini, himself a veteran, joined 
the fascists; his oratorical and political skills enabled him to become the move- 
ment's leader very quickly. Membership in the movement swelled; by 1921, it had 
some 300,000 members. As the Italian economy remained stagnant and the 
working classes became increasingly restive, the fascists employed violent 
methods to combat the striking workers, and Mussolini seemed to promise pro- 
tection for middle-class property owners. In 1922, buoyed by his successes and 
tempted by the weakness of the parliamentary government, Mussolini threatened 
a massive march on Rome unless he was named prime minister. The government 
caved in, and the king appointed Mussolini, soon to be referred to as “I| Duce,” 
prime minister. He would remain leader of Italy until he was hanged in 1945. 
Fascism, one brand of totalitarianism that emerged in the inter-war years, is a 
term often misused. In its proper sense, it refers to a revolutionary, mass move- 
ment that glorified the state and violence, rejecting totally liberalism and democ- 
racy as decadent. Even though Mussolini was the first of the new style of 
twentieth-century European dictators, he never achieved the level of totalitarian 
control that Adolf Hitler (1889-1945) in Germany or Joseph Stalin (1879-1953) in 
the Soviet Union did. Italian fascism also lacked the virulent and ultimately 
deadly anti-Semitism that characterized the Nazi movement. In this selection, ex- 
cerpted from his Fascism: Doctrines and Institutions, published in the U.S. in 
1935, Mussolini outlines his “Fundamental Ideas.” 


Questions to Consider 


e How does Mussolini link history, the state, and human beings? 
e What is the role of the individual, according to Mussolini? 
e |n what ways does Mussolini argue that fascism is totalitarian? 
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ike all sound political conceptions, Fascism is ac- 

tion and it is thought; action in which doctrine is 

imminent, and doctrine arising from a given sys- 
tem of historical forces in which it is inserted, and 
working on them from within. It has therefore a form 
correlated to contingencies of time and space; but it has 
also an ideal content which makes it an expression of 
truth in the higher region of the history of thought... To 
know men one must know man; and to know man one 
must be acquainted with reality and its laws. There can 
be no conception of the State which is not fundamen- 
tally a conception of life: philosophy or intuition, sys- 





Source: Benito Mussolini, Fascism: Doctrine and Institutions 
(New York: Howard Fertig, 1935), 7-11. 
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tem of ideas evolving within the framework of logic or 
concentrated in a vision or a faith, but always, at least 
potentially, an organic conception of the world. 

Thus many of the practical expressions of Fascism— 
such as party organisation, system of education, disci- 
pline—can only be understood when considered in 
relation to its general attitude toward life.... A spiritual 
attitude. Fascism sees in the world not only those su- 
perficial, material aspects in which man appears as an 
individual, standing by himself, self-centered, subject to 
natural law which instinctively urges him toward a life 
of selfish momentary pleasure; it sees not only the indi- 
vidual but the nation and the country; individuals and 
generations bound together by a moral law, with com- 
mon traditions and a mission which suppressing the in- 
stinct for life closed in a brief circle of pleasure, builds 
up a higher life, founded on duty, a life free from the 
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limitations of time and space, in which the individual, 
by self-sacrifice, the renunciation of self-interest, by 
death itself, can achieve that purely spiritual existence 
in which his value as a man consists. 

The conception is therefore a spiritual one, arising 
from the general reaction of the century against the 
placid materialistic positivism of the XIXth century... 

In the Fascist conception of history, man is man only 
by virtue of the spiritual process to which he con- 
tributes as a member of the family, the social group, the 
nation, and in function of history to which all nations 
bring their contribution.... Outside history man is a 
nonentity. Fascism is therefore opposed to all individu- 
alistic abstractions based on eighteenth century materi- 
alism; and it is opposed to all Jacobinistic utopias and 
innovations.... 

Anti-individualistic, the Fascist conception of life 
stresses the importance of the State and accepts the in- 
dividual only in so far as his interests coincide with 


those of the State, which stands for the conscience and 
the universal will of man as a historic entity. It is op- 
posed to classical liberalism which arose as a reaction to 
absolutism and exhausted its historical function when 
the State became the expression of the conscience and 
will of the people. Liberalism denied the State in the 
name of the individual; Fascism reasserts the rights of 
the State as expressing the real essence of the individ- 
ual. And if liberty is to be the attribute of living men 
and not of abstract dummies invented by individualis- 
tic liberalism, then Fascism stands for liberty, and for 
the only liberty worth having, the liberty of the State 
and of the individual within the State. The Fascist con- 
ception of the State is all-embracing; outside of it no 
human or spiritual values can exist, much less have 
value. Thus understood, Fascism is totalitarian, and the 
Fascist State—a synthesis and a unit inclusive of all val- 
ues—interprets, develops, and potentiates the whole 
life of a people... 
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Nazi Recreation: Summer 
Camps for Girls (ca. 1930s) 


REICH YOUTH 
HEADQUARTERS 


From its inception the Nazi movement had been one that attracted young people; 
its earliest members had been veterans in their twenties and youths too young to 
have served in the Great War (World War |). Hitler himself was only 44 years old 
when he became chancellor of Germany. The movement's dynamism, rejection 
of the past, and violence appealed to young men and women. Moreover, Hitler 
realized the importance of indoctrinating young people—the next generation of 
workers, soldiers, and mothers—into the one true path of Nationalism Socialism 
in order to perpetuate his vision of the Thousand Year Reich. (The Third Reich 
name that is associated with the Nazi regime came from the idea that Hitler's was 
the third empire [reich in German]; the first was the Holy Roman Empire estab- 
lished about 1000, and the second was the empire founded in 1871.) The Hitler 
Youth Movement was the organizational manifestation of the Nazi interest in 
young people and was considered an important component in the Nazi hierar- 
chy. The Nazi Party went to considerable effort to prepare young Germans to be 
good Nazis. In this selection, propaganda from the Reich Youth Headquarters 
describes the activities of its summer camps for girls, including one camper’s 
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“memoirs.” Even though Hitler believed a woman's place was in the home, he 
nevertheless maintained that even wives and mothers should be good Nazis. 


Questions to Consider 


e How can one characterize the activities that took place at the camps? 


e What is the major point of the camper’s recollection of the conversation about 
the Borderlands? How does this recollection relate to the description of the 
summer camp activities? How genuine do you think it is? 


e are a political Organization of Girls and ac- 

knowledge herewith the task which has been 

set for us by the National Socialist State: to re- 
main alert and ready for our duty and to help with all 
our strength in the building of a National Socialist Volk. 
Politics today means to us not only the consideration of 
daily political occurrences, but Politics means to us also 
the ideological, spiritual, and cultural forming of the 
entire German people in the sense of National Socialist 
Demands. Our educational work is determined by this 
great political task. It has to readjust itself continually to 
these demands. Then there will emerge from the com- 
munity where such work is done the person who is the 
embodiment of our way, healthy and capable, inwardly 
strong and womanly, consciously German and con- 
sciously National Socialistic. 

These recreation camps, where our community be- 
comes closely cemented, are an essential expression of 
our way. Our chief work in the summer month is there- 
fore consciously the holding of recreation camps in 
which our political education pattern takes shape. 
Recreation camps force a cementing of community. 
Girls from all walks of life, from overpopulated cities as 
well as the wide open country, stand together under our 
flag for days and weeks, leaving behind all their ordi- 
nary interests in life—school and machine, lecture hall 
and household—and finding a vigorous and healthful 
life. 

Political education in the recreation camp is not 
synonymous with scientific discussions, but is rather 
determined by the experiences shared by the camp 
community and is shaped accordingly. Our recreation 
camps are organized more loosely than the leadership 
schools [Fithrerinnenschulungen], but in spite of all fun, 
rigid discipline prevails. Our girls should really be able 
to leave their daily troubles and cares behind during 
this week to ten days. 





Source: U.S. Chief of Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis 
Criminality, Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946), vol. 5, doc. no. 2439- 
PS, 136-138. 
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Many who have not yet found us inwardly, acquaint 
themselves here with the life and the forms of the 
National Socialist League of Girls and become so at- 
tached to it that they cannot dissolve this bond upon 
their return to everyday life.... 

Everything the girls experience here takes on a clear, 
visible pattern in their joint discussions, in which 
knowledge of their mission in our state, our educational 
pattern, and the National Socialist Ideology is imparted. 
During the domestic evenings [Heimabende] the work 
done during the forenoon, and the work of the Fiihrer 
and his assistants, the work of the young creative forces 
in our ranks, is brought closer to them. During the 
forenoons devoted to reading, they acquaint themselves 
with the literature of National Socialism and so absorb 
lasting values.... 

In clear recognition we created these recreation 
camps not only for the girls already in our ranks, but 
also for all*the others. We want to do our work with a 
joyful sense of responsibility, with loyal performance of 
our duty, and with industry. In order not to become 
tired and sluggish under the burden of work which 
each working girl carries however, we need a time 
which permits quiet collection of strength—free time: 
Our recreation camps, in which the girls are schooled 
and prepared for their responsibility and duty to the 
people and the State, are a political necessity. 


Borderland 


The circular which called us to camps stated: each ju- 
nior girl leader will give a survey of the historical and 
native development of her subdistrict [Untergau] and 
will consider how she would work this out with junior 
girls [Jungmadel]. 

Each of us then realized anew how many living wit- 
nesses of ancient history, memorials, walls and bul- 
warks, legends, tales and jokes, songs and old customs 
are still alive in her subdistrict. 

We had been in camps for three days now. We had 
penetrated deeper and deeper into National Socialist 
ideology, emphasized especially the cultural desire of 
National Socialism; we had discussed our junior girl ac- 
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tivities and had worked on the arrangement of our 
home; we had sung, gone on a short trip, and partici- 
pated in practical junior girl sports. Today in our do- 
mestic evening we want to hear something about 
Pomeranian customs and Pomeranian History.’ 

After supper we march silently down to the sea.... 

Our Pomeranian coast lies before our eyes. Now 
Traute, from the village of Leba up on the Polish border, 
tells us about the immensity of the shore and of the sea.... 

Then she suddenly becomes serious: “In our subdis- 
trict we have 200 kilometers of border. Consider what 


try gets into great difficulties since, because of the 
demarcation of the border, there is no longer a market 
outlet for agricultural products. In Lauenburg itself the 
greatest amount of unemployment in Pomerania pre- 
vails. The Winter relief work tries to alleviate the worst 
conditions of misery and distress during the winter. 
Everything is shut down—the factories, the brickyards, 
and all large plants. These are the effects of the demar- 
cation of the border on our Homeland.... 

“And the border itself; visualize a forest, through 
which a road leads to a railroad station. The road is neu- 


that means: 200 kilometers of border. The Versailles 
Treaty separates German soil from German soil, blocks 
our access to the nearest port, and cuts off traffic to the 
east. Our border city of Lauenburg is flooded with agri- 
cultural products. One farm after another in our coun- 


tral, the forest is German on the right and Polish on the 
left. I cannot tell you how one feels on this road; you 
would have to come and experience it all yourselves. 

“But we know that we are on outpost duty there. You 
can rely on us.” Traute is silent. We all get up, grasp 
each other’s hand, and our song is solemn now: “Holy 
Fatherland, in danger thy sons will flock around 
thee....” And then we stand around the flag and look 
silently toward the East. 


' Pomerania was one of Germany’s eastern provinces along the 
Baltic coast. Since 1945 it has been part of Poland. 
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Sterilization for “The Unfit”: 
The Hitlerian Nightmare 
Begins (1933) 


NAZI GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT 


The guiding ideology of the Nazi movement was provided, of course, by Adolf 
Hitler (1889-1945) and outlined in his Mein Kampf (a hybrid memoir and political 
manifesto that he dictated in prison following the failed attempt to overthrow the 
Bavarian state government in 1924). In addition to his virulent hatred of the 
Versailles settlement, Hitler emphasized two main tenets: lebensraum (living 
space) and racial purity. His fixation on racial purity derived from his early intro- 
duction to social Darwinism and anti-Semitism in Vienna before World War |. 
Hitler believed that the racially superior Germanic race was being polluted by in- 
termarriage with non-Germans, by definition inferior, especially Jews. Moreover, 
the “inferior races” were reproducing at a higher rate than were the Germans. 
This is the genesis of his determination not only to annihilate the Jews (and oth- 
ers) but also to increase the size of the racially pure German population. If the 
racially pure and healthy Germans must increase, the flip side of the coin was 
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that the gene pool should not be muddied by inferior beings, especially those 
perceived to have hereditary defects. Hitler’s efforts to purify the German race 
began early. In July 1933, six months after Hitler became chancellor, the Nazis 
promulgated the Law to Prevent the Perpetuation of Heritable Disorders, which 
mandated sterilization for those deemed unfit. Eugenics, as this type of social en- 
gineering is called, was not limited to Nazi Germany, but certainly found its most 
enthusiastic adherents there. An excerpt of the text of the Law is presented in this 


document. 


Questions to Consider 


e How is the law intended to contribute to the creation of the “master race”? 


e What are the categories of those subject to the law? 


1 


(1) Whoever suffers from a heritable disease may be 
made unfruitful (sterilized) through surgical means if, 
in the experience of medical science, it may, with great 
likelihood, be expected that his descendants will suffer 
from serious heritable physical or mental defects. 

(2) Whoever suffers from one of the following ail- 
ments is considered to be heritably diseased within the 
meaning of this law: 

. congenital feeble-mindedness 

. schizophrenia 

manic-depression 

. congenital epilepsy 

. heritable St. Vitus’s dance (Huntington’s Chorea) 
. hereditary blindness 

. hereditary deafness 

. serious heritable malformations. 

(3) Further, anyone suffering from chronic alco- 
holism may also be made unfruitful. 


ONANRWNP 


2 


(1) Entitled to request [sterilization], is he who is to be 
made unfruitful. If he should be incapacitated or under 
guardianship because of feeble-mindedness or not yet 
18 years of age, then his legal representative is empow- 
ered to make the motion. In the other cases of limited 
capacity the request must be consented to by the legal 
representative. If the person is of age and has a nurse, 
the consent of the latter is necessary. 

(2) The request is to be accompanied by a certificate 
from a physician accredited by the German Reich stat- 
ing that the one to be sterilized has been enlightened re- 
garding the nature and consequences of sterilization. 

(3) The request for sterilization is subject to recall. 





Source: Germany, Reichsgesetzblatt, in W. C. Langsam, ed., 
Documents and Readings in the History of Europe Since 1918, rev. 
and enlarged ed. (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1951), 683-684. 
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3 


Sterilization may also be recommended by 

1. the official physician, 

2. the official in charge of the institution in the case 
of inmates of a hospital, sanitarium, or prison. 


4 


The request is to be presented in writing to, or put into 
writing by the business office of, the Health-Inheritance 
Court (Erbgesundheitigericht). The facts underlying the 
request are to be certified to by a medical document or 
in some other way authenticated. The business office of 
the court must notify the official physician.... 


7 


(1) The proceedings before the Health-Inheritance 
Courts are secret.... 


10 


...(3) The Supreme Health-Inheritance Court has final 
jurisdiction. 


11 


(1) The surgical operation necessary for sterilization 
may be performed only in a hospital and by a physician 
accredited by the German Reich.... 


18 
This law becomes effective January 1, 1934. 
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German Workers Accept the 
Nazi Regime (1934) 


GERMAN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Throughout the 1920s and early 1930s, Adolf Hitler (1889-1945) and his Nazis 
had consistently attacked the social democrats and communists, literally and 
figuratively. Both leftist parties assumed that the workers were immune to 
Hitler’s ultranationalistic program. Unfortunately, the incessant and bitter 
warfare between the social democrats and the communists, coupled with the 
economic disaster of the Great Depression, did enable Hitler to attract some 
working-class support. After he became chancellor in 1933, he introduced his 
“work and bread” program which featured deficit spending and large-scale 
government building projects such as the autobahn (highway system) and his 
then-clandestine rearmament program. The workers benefited. Moreover, 
Hitler promised an end to the rigid social hierarchy in Germany. While social 
mobility was more apparent than real, this stand increased his popularity with 
many Germans of humble origins. The document in this selection comes from 
an underground report of the outlawed Social Democratic Party (SDP) on 
worker attitudes toward the Nazi regime. Hitler had driven the social demo- 
crats, and all other parties, underground early. He had induced the German 
president Paul von Hindenburg (1847-1934), the aging World War | army 
chief of staff, to grant Hitler dictatorial powers through the Enabling Act. A 
mysterious fire had struck the Reichstag Building; Hitler loudly blamed the 
communists and warned of a Bolshevik revolution, prompting Hindenburg to 
give Hitler the power he needed. Most historians have agreed that the Nazis 
were responsible for the fire. Hitler and the Nazis promptly took over the state, 
outlawing all opposition parties. The SDP went underground to continue its 
rather ineffectual struggle against the Nazis. The following report is remark- 
able for its frankness. 


Questions to Consider 


e How does the report characterize, in general, the degree of working-class ac- 
ceptance of the Nazis? Are there any examples of resistance? 


¢ How do the social democrats explain the workers’ attitudes? 
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he reports from the Reich as yet do not provide a 
uniform picture.... 

The following report is from southwestern 
Germany: “Judging by public attitudes, the regime 
seems to have the most support among workers. This is 
especially true for those who earlier had not been part of 
a political organization.... It also seems that workers sub- 
mit more readily [than other social classes] to Nazi terror 
methods and allow themselves to be easily influenced.” 

A similar report from Berlin: “Large segments of the 
working class continue to submit [to the regime]. Faith 
in Hitler is remarkably strong. The circle of old [Social 
Democratic] party members is for the most part un- 
shaken and refuses to accept Nazi ideology....” 

From northern Bavaria similar sentiments: “The 
mood among workers has changed abruptly. This is es- 
pecially so among those large-income earners who were 
never satisfied with their pay; who were abusive to- 
ward Social Democracy and blamed it because they 
didn’t earn more; who never came to a single meeting, 
and who had no money to spend for a party newspaper. 
These indifferent egotists actually thought they would 
effortlessly earn more under Hitler. Now they have got 
their surprise. They are the ones grumbling the loudest 
in the factories, because now they earn barely half of 
their former pay and must make contributions and pay 
membership dues....” 

A different angle sheds light on the situation in 
southern Bavaria: “A large segment of the work force is 
indifferent toward the Third Reich. The percentage of 
workers in this category is changing, however. Much 
has to do with the ability and quality of the NSBO 
(Nationalsozialistische Betriebszellenorganisation, Na- 
tional Socialist Factory Cell Organization] people. In 
general it can be said that in factories where solid union 
organizations existed earlier the workers have re- 
mained skeptical. It is also evident that underground 
activity will be difficult to get going here. The workers 
are indecisive; they are not sure of the goal nor of the 
path toward it. Many are also afraid of losing their jobs. 
A not inconsiderable number of those not ‘coordinated’ 
[gleichgeschaltet] are discouraged and resigned to their 
fate.” 

Much more optimistic is a report from western 
Saxony: “The situation here has changed markedly 





Source: Deutschland-Berichte de Sozialdemokratischen Partei 
Deutschlands (Sopade), 1934-1940 (Frankfurt: Verlag Petra 
Nettelbeck, 1980). April/May, June/July 1934, 29-31, 
207-208. Translated by Dieter Kuntz. 
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since Christmas. The change is a very unfavorable one 
for the National Socialists. Within factories, at construc- 
tion sites and other workplaces, there is now much dis- 
cussion during breaks. One can surmise from this that 
the workers are basically opposed to the regime. Even 
[National Socialist] party members are expressing their 
dissatisfaction and disappointment....” 

A Berlin report analyzes the reasons for the more 
confident mood of the workers: “Workers today are not 
as afraid of unemployment. They do not have to fear 
losing their jobs from one day to the next because the 
regime, in its effort to provide work, is exerting heavy 
pressure on employers to retain even their surplus 
work force as long as possible... 

...The reports from the period of June 30 almost all 
express the opinion that of all segments of German so- 
ciety, the working class is most submissive toward the 
regime, and it is presenting the least opposition. 

From East Saxony: The workers in the factories are, 
without exception, adopting a wait-and-see attitude to- 
ward the regime and do not believe the things the Nazis 
are prophesying. Doubts about the accuracy of the 
Marxist ideological basis surfaced during this past year 
amid the ranks of former low-level [Social Democratic] 
party functionaries. The reports of rapid dwindling of 
the masses of unemployed were not believed by all. 
Many are doubting the authenticity of the figures re- 
leased publicly. In any case, the fact that it was possible 
to obtain large sums on credit, to create new jobs and 
new work projects without having serious difficulties 
surface during the first year has shaken the opinion of 
many who believed that the National Socialist eco- 
nomic program would collapse.... 

The matter-of-fact way in which factory workers are 
accepting everything that is being thrust on them is 
frightening. They only grumble when the dozens of dif- 
ferent collecting lists and the contribution collectors ap- 
proach them. There is not even an inner resistance to 
the Hitler greeting. The fact that one has to greet others 
by raising the hand [and saying “Heil Hitler”] is re- 
garded as an insignificant act, as is participating in the 
May 1 events. The number of those who could have ex- 
cluded themselves from the beginning could have been 
much higher. There is a fear throughout the ranks that 
one will have difficulties at work and possibly lose 
one’s job. This fear induces the workers to act in a cer- 
tain way. Moreover, these things are probably only 
demanded of the workers in order to gauge their 
response. I have encountered only a few who have said, 
“T can’t stand this rubbish anymore, I’d rather sacrifice 
my job.” 
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The Centerpiece of 
Nazi Racial Legislation: 
The Nuremberg Laws (1935) 


NAZI G 
GOVER 


ERMAN 
NMENT 


The guiding ideology of the Nazi movement was provided, of course, by 
Adolf Hitler (1889-1945) and outlined in his Mein Kampf (a hybrid memoir 
and political manifesto that he dictated in prison following the failed attempt 
to overthrow the Bavarian state government in 1924). In addition to his viru- 
lent hatred of the Versailles settlement, Hitler emphasized two main tenets: 
lebensraum (living space) and racial purity. His fixation on racial purity de- 
rived from his early introduction to social Darwinism and anti-Semitism in 
Vienna before World War |. Hitler believed that the racially superior Germanic 
race was being polluted by intermarriage with non-Germans, by definition in- 
ferior, especially Jews. Moreover, the “inferior races” were reproducing at a 
higher rate than were the Germans. This is the genesis of his determination 
not only to annihilate the Jews (and others) but also to increase the size of 
the racially pure German population. The Jews were particularly targeted by 
Hitler and the Nazis with if not positive support at least passive acceptance 
by a substantial portion of the German population. Throughout the 1920s, 
gangs of Nazis (“Brown Shirts”) frequently and viciously attacked Jews, both 
in their person and their property. Once the Nazis were in power, attacks on 
Jews became more legalistic: Jews were excluded from government jobs 
and licensed professions (law, medicine, etc.), and ultimately stripped of 
their German citizenship. The Nuremberg Laws, which defined who a Jew 
was, were a major step on the path to the Final Solution, as Hitler's plan to 
eradicate European Jewry was known. The Holocaust that ensued claimed 
the lives of six million Jews. 


Questions to Consider 
e |n these laws, how do the Nazis define who a Jew is? Why? 
¢ How do the Nazis intend to purify German blood? 


e How does this legislation conform to Hitler's racial theories? How does it con- 
form to social Darwinism? 
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Article 5 


1. A Jew is anyone who descended from at least three 
grandparents who were racially full Jews. Article 2 
par. 2, second sentence will apply. 

2. A Jew is also one who descended from two full 
Jewish parents, if: (a) he belonged to the Jewish relig- 
ious community at the time this law was issued, or who 
joined the community later; (b) he was married to a 
Jewish person, at the time the law was issued, or mar- 
ried one subsequently; (c) he is the offspring from a 
marriage with a Jew, in the sense of Section 1, which 
was contracted after the Law for the Protection of 
German Blood and German Honor became effective...; 
(d) he is the offspring of an extramarital relationship, 
with a Jew, according to Section 1, and will be born out 
of wedlock after July 31, 1936.... 


y 


Law for the Protection of German Blood 
and German Honor of 15 September 1935 


Thoroughly convinced by the knowledge that the 
purity of German blood is essential for the further exis- 
tence of the German people and animated by the inflex- 
ible will to safe-guard the German nation for the entire 
future, the Reichstag has resolved upon the following 
law unanimously, which is promulgated herewith: 


Source: U.S. Chief of Counsel for the Prosecution of Axis 
Criminality, Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946), vol. 4, doc. no. 1417- 
PS, 8-10; vol. 4, doc. no. 2000-PS, 636-638. 
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Section 1 


1. Marriages between Jews and nationals of German or 
kindred blood are forbidden. Marriages concluded in 
defiance of this law are void, even if, for the purpose of 
evading this law, they are concluded abroad.... 


Section 2 


Relation[s] outside marriage between Jews and nation- 
als of German or kindred blood are forbidden. 


Section 3 


Jews will not be permitted to employ female nationals 
of German or kindred blood in their household. 


Section 4 


1. Jews are forbidden to hoist the Reich and national 
flag and to present the colors of the Reich.... 


Section 5 


1. A person who acts contrary to the prohibition of sec- 
tion 1 will be punished with hard labor. 

2. A person who acts contrary to the prohibition of 
section 2 will be punished with imprisonment or with 
hard labor. 

3. A person who acts contrary to the provisions of 
sections 3 or 4 will be punished with imprisonment up 
to a year and with a fine or with one of these 
penalties... 
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The Ghettoization of the 
Jews: Prelude to the Final 
Solution (1941) 


TRAIAN POPOVICI 


Without doubt, the Holocaust was the most appalling, heinous, and barbaric as- 
pect of World War II. Born out of Hitler's pathological hatred of Jews, twisted so- 
cial Darwinistic theories of race, and age-old anti-Semitism, the Final Solution, as 
the Nazi policy of extermination was known, involved virtually every aspect of the 
governmental and military bureaucracy of Germany and, in some cases, even 
private industry. Officials in occupied and allied states often facilitated and par- 
ticipated in the slaughter of Jews. By the end of the war, over six million Jews had 
been murdered with a mundane, business-as-usual efficiency that is almost as 
horrifying as the actual act. The Holocaust still reverberates in Europe and else- 
where, as people still struggle with understanding their past. In this selection, 
Traian Popovici, mayor of the then-Romanian city of Czernowitz (now in the 
Ukraine), describes the ghettoization of the Jews. Prior to the actual annihilation 
of the Jews, the Nazis rounded them up, transported them eastward, and con- 
fined them to certain urban neighborhoods and sometimes concentration camps. 
In allied and occupied states, native Jewish populations underwent the same 
consolidation process, which is what Popovici describes. Romania, an early ally 
of Nazi Germany, had its own strong, Nazi-style political movement and a high 
degree of anti-Semitism; thus it is not surprising that this state would be among 
the first to participate in the early stages of the Final Solution. Popovici's testi- 
mony reveals not only the wretched conditions in which the Jews lived but their 
thorough abandonment by virtually everyone. It is one of history's greatest 
tragedies that more people did not share Popovici’s distaste for what was hap- 
pening to the Jews. 


Questions to Consider 


e¢ What are the living conditions in the Czernowitz ghetto? 


e How does Popovici describes those individuals that visit the ghetto? What 
does this reveal about the “average” person's degree of culpability for the 
Holocaust? 
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n the morning.of October 11...I looked out the 
() inion It was snowing and—lI could not be- 

lieve my eyes: on the street in front of my win- 
dow long columns of people were hurrying by. Old 
people supported by children, women with infants in 
their arms, invalids dragging their maimed bodies 
along, all with their luggage in wagons or on their 
backs, with hastily packed suitcases, bedding, bundles, 
clothes; they all made silent pilgrimage into the city’s 
valley of death, the ghetto.... 

Great activity in the city hall.... The “abandoned” 
wealth of the Jews was to be inventoried and their 
dwellings sealed. Romanianization departments were 
to be formed and with police assistants to be distributed 
throughout the city neighborhoods. 

It first dawned on me then that the procedure had 
been a long time in the planning. I hurried to military 
headquarters where General Jonescu informed me of 
events. He let me see the promulgated ordinances.... I 
paged through the instructions in haste and read the 
regulations for the functioning of the ghetto. The bak- 
eries were to be under city hall control, as were the 
[food] markets. Then I hurried again to the city hall in 
order to see to the measures necessary for the uninter- 
rupted provisioning of bread, food, and especially milk 
for the children. For the time being, this was the role 
that providence allotted to me, thanks to the military 
cabinet. 

Only those who know the topography of the city 
can measure how slight was the space for the ghetto 
to which the Jewish population was confined and 
in which, under pain of death, they had to be by six 
o’clock. 

In this part of the city, even with the greatest crowd- 
ing, ten thousand people could be housed at most. Fifty 
thousand had to be brought in, not counting the 
Christian population already living there. Then, and 
even today, I compare the ghetto to a cattle pen. 





Source: Traian Popovici, “Mein Bekenntnis,” in Richard Levy, 
ed. and trans., Antisemitism in the Modern World (Lexington, 
Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1991), 243-244. 
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The accommodation possibilities were minimal. 
Even if the available rooms were to receive thirty or 
more people, a great number would have to seek shelter 
from the snow and rain in corridors, attics, cellars, and 
similar sorts of places. I would rather not speak of the 
demands of hygiene. Pure drinking water was lacking; 
the available public fountains did not suffice. I noted 
that the city already suffered from a water shortage 
since two of the three pumping stations had been de- 
stroyed. The strong odors of sweat, urine, and human 
waste, of mold and mildew, distinguished the quarter 
from the rest of the city.... It was a miracle that epi- 
demics that would endanger the whole city did not 
break out. With surprising speed the ghetto was nearly 
hermetically sealed with barbed wire. At the main exits, 
wooden gates were erected and military guards posted. 
I do not know whether it was intentional, but the effect 
was clear: the despised were being intimidated.... 

Although...the regulation concerning the ghetto cat- 
egorically stated that no one could enter without the 
authorization of the governor, no one observed this 
rule. As early as the second day after the erection of the 
ghetto, there began a pilgrimage consisting of ladies of 
all social strata and intellectual jobbers, well known to 
the Czernowitz public. Persons of “influence” from all 
strata and professions—hyenas all—caught the scent of 
cadaverous souls among the unfortunates. Under the 
pretext that they were in the good graces of the gover- 
nor, the military cabinet, or the mayor, they began the 
high-level pillaging of all that was left to the unfortu- 
nates. Their gold coins, jewelry, precious stones, furs, 
and valuable foodstuffs (tea, coffee, chocolate, cocoa) 
were supposedly to be used to bribe others or to com- 
pensate [the interlopers] for putting in a good word to 
save someone from deportation. Trading in influence 
was in full bloom. Another category of hyena was the 
so-called friend who volunteered to protect all these 
goods from theft or to deliver them to family members 
and acquaintances elsewhere in the country. Individ- 
uals never previously seen in the city of Czernowitz 
streamed in from all corners of the country in order to 
draw profit from a human tragedy. If the deportation 
with all its premeditation was in itself monstrous, then 
the exploitation of despair surpassed even this.... 
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There Are No Civilians 
Anymore: The London Air 
Raids (1944) 


MRS. ROBERT HENREY 


If World War | (1914-1918) had begun to efface the distinction between soldier 
and civilian, World War II (1939-1945) completely obliterated it. From the London 
Blitz of 1940-41, the Allied bombing of cities in Germany and Japan, the brutal 
repression in occupied areas, the atomic bombing of Nagasaki and Hiroshima, to 
the Holocaust, civilians were targeted by both sides; millions died. In this aspect, 
as in so many others in World War Il, Hitler set the agenda by ordering the 
German air force (the Luftwaffe) to change its focus from military targets to civil- 
ian population centers during the Battle of Britain. Ironically, this change in tac- 
tics backfired; the respite enabled the British military to complete its radar 
installation program and build up the Royal Air Force. By 1941, Britain had air su- 
periority and won the Battle of Britain. Moreover, cities like London had a built-in 
system of near-impregnable underground bomb shelters. Consequently, while 
considerable damage was inflicted on structures, London suffered relatively few 
casualties. (The British novelist Evelyn Waugh (1903-1966), in his Officers and 
Gentlemen (1955), noted that one was more likely to be mugged than killed by a 
bomb. Waugh was no doubt exaggerating.) If anything, the bombing of London 
and other cities hardened British resolve to hold out against the Germans. After 
the Battle of Britain, Germany was not in a position to launch air raids against 
Britain with conventional aircraft. In February 1944, as the Allies tightened the 
noose around Nazi Germany, the Germans launched a desperate air campaign 
against Britain, utilizing jet-powered, guided (more-or-less) missiles, the infa- 
mous V-1s. This effort was to fail as well. In this selection, Mrs. Robert Henrey, an 
upper-middle-class Londoner, describes the V-1 attacks. 


Questions to Consider 


e What is the tone of Mrs. Henrey’s memoir? 


e How does she compare the raids of February 1944 with those of 1940-41? 
What does this tell us about the German war effort? 


e How has London changed since the early days of the war? 
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nearly three years. The weather was bitterly cold, 

with occasional snow, but it was gone by morn- 
ing, leaving a hard frost in the Green Park and a thin 
coating of ice on the sump. 

Nobody was surprised to hear the sirens again, be- 
cause the newspapers were filled with stories about the 
Allied raids on Germany. The unknown factor was the 
extent to which the enemy could go and the improve- 
ments he had made in his technique. This uncertainty, 
added to tiredness and war strain, made many people 
more nervous than during the battle of London 
[1940-1941], and when the bombs began to drop near 
the centre of town, one saw again the early evening trek 
towards the tube stations. As soon as it became dark a 
great hush fell over the city. 

This mantle of silence was one of the strangest phe- 
nomena. One could hear it, yes, actually hear it. On sev- 
eral occasions when I was at home with the curtains 
drawn, this sudden blanketing fell upon my ears and 
made me aware that it was now Officially night. It was 


[= sharp raids of February 1944 broke a lull of 


Source: Mrs. Robert Henrey, London Under Fire, 1940-1945 
(London: J. M. Dent, 1969), 174-175. 
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most impressive on the evening following a big raid, 
when people were still under the domination of fear. 
One felt a shudder down the spine. There was some- 
thing about it which was not of this world. 

These raids were not at all like those of 1940-1. They 
were noisier but seldom lasted more than an hour, at 
any rate in their intensity, whereas in the old days, or 
rather, in the old nights, the sirens wailed regularly at 
dusk and did not sound the all clear until half an hour 
before dawn. 

London itself had also changed. It was now crowded 
with American soldiers, many of whom, only a few 
months earlier, were pursuing peaceful occupations in 
city or farm. In addition to this great army from across 
the Atlantic, there had come into London a tremendous 
number of people of every sort and kind who had not 
been through any of the previous raids. The population 
had therefore to be welded together and tempered be- 
fore attaining that hardness and stoicism with which it 
faced the much more terrifying raids of May 1941. 

The bombs did not really hit the heart of the town 
until Sunday, 20th February. Before that we had only 
seen fires round the perimeter. But on this occasion 
there was quite a large conflagration in Pall Mall, and 
one saw other patches of deep red seemingly quite near 
but more difficult to locate. 


Moa ea 


Existentialism Defined (1946) 


JEAN PAUL SARTRE 


The post-World War || era experienced that same crisis of conscience that had 
gripped the post-World War | generation, but perhaps not as severely. Nonethe- 
less, in the ashes and cinders of post-war Europe, Europeans (and the rest of the 
world as well) sought to make sense of the seemingly unfathomable inhumanity 
and incredible destruction. Some held onto familiar guides, evidenced by the 
growth of political parties that were social Christian at heart and by the resur- 
gence of communism. One of the most influential philosophical movements that 
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prospered was existentialism, whose central idea is that human beings must act 
to exist, but that they are free (or condemned) to act. Existentialism had ap- 
peared before World War |l—indeed its roots go back at least to the mid- 
nineteenth century. It blossomed in the post-war Europe in no small measure 
because of the works of the French philosopher Jean Paul Sartre (1905-1980). 
In addition to his excellent plays, novels, and somewhat turgid philosophical es- 
says, Sartre, of middle-class origins, was a ubiquitous and fearless social critic 
and a fellow-traveler, a connection he never severed, and thus frequently 
seemed to be an apologist for Stalin’s excesses. He epitomized the peculiarly 
French phenomenon of the intellectual as a social critic above politics. He op- 
posed American involvement in European affairs as Yankee imperialism; he was 
also a fierce opponent of the Vietnam War. Despite his vitriolic anti-American 
rhetoric, he became something of a celebrity, and American (and other) tourists 
to Paris often congregated near his favorite cafes in Montmartre, hoping to catch 
a glimpse of Sartre and his companion Simone de Beauvoir (1908-1986), the fa- 
mous feminist. Sartre's popularity and influence waned in the 1960s and 1970s, 
but his works still find their way onto reading lists and into the hip pockets of 
American college students seeking an answer to the questions of why we are 
here as they sit at cafés on the sidewalks of Paris. In this document, Sartre out- 


lines what existentialism means, at least to him. 


Questions to Consider 


e How does Sartre define existentialism? 
e For what is existentialism criticized? 


[Existentialism] has been reproached as an invitation to 
people to dwell in quietism of despair. For if every way 
to a solution is barred, one would have to regard any 
action in this world as entirely ineffective, and one 
would arrive finally at a contemplative philosophy. 
Moreover, since contemplation is a luxury, this would 
be only another bourgeois philosophy. This is, espe- 
cially, the reproach made by the Communists. 

From another quarter we are reproached for having 
underlined all that is ignominious in the human situa- 
tion... 

From the Christian side, we are reproached as people 
who deny the reality and seriousness of human affairs. 
For since we ignore the commandments of God and all 
values prescribed as eternal, nothing remains but what 


Source: Jean Paul Sartre, Existentialism, in Walter Kaufmann, 
ed., Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre (New York: 
Meridian, 1974), 345-368 passim. 


is strictly voluntary. Everyone can do what he likes, and 
will be incapable, from such a point of view, of con- 
demning either the point of view or the action of any- 
one else. 

It is to these various reproaches that I shall endeavor 
to reply...[W]e can begin by saying that existentialism, 
in our sense of the word, is a doctrine that does render 
human life possible; a doctrine, also, which affirms that 
every truth and every action imply both an environ- 
ment and a human subjectivity... 

Atheistic existentialism, of which I am a representa- 
tive, declares with greater consistency that if God does 
not exist there is at least one being whose existence 
comes before its essence, a being which exists before it 
can be defined by any conception of it. That being is 
man...What do we mean by saying that existence pre- 
cedes essence? We mean that man first of all exists, en- 
counters himself, surges up in the world—and defines 
himself afterwards...[T]here is no human nature, be- 
cause there is no God to have a conception of it.... 
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The Second Sex: 
Existential Feminism (1949) 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 


In 1949 Simone de Beauvoir published La Deuxiéme Sexe (The Second Sex), 
which was published in the United States in 1952. France had traditionally been 
the most male-dominated society in Western Europe; some would contend that it 
still is. French women did not get the vote until 1944, long after most other 
Western states; French law consistently favored men; and French culture and so- 
ciety underscored the political and legal weaknesses of women. This began to 
change in the post-war period, as French women, like those of other European 
states and the United States, were forced to move into the waged work force. 
Thus Beauvoir was writing within a milieu that was becoming slightly more open 
to women’s equality. Most agree that this book launched modern feminism. 
Beauvoir grounded her arguments in science, history, sociology, and law, over- 
laid with her existentialist belief that women could define themselves and in so 
doing could free themselves from patriarchal domination. Beauvoir no doubt 
benefited from her long association with the French existential philosopher Jean 
Paul Sartre (1905—1980)—indeed they became something of a tourist attraction 
as people hung around the Montmartre cafés that the famous couple frequented. 
Beauvoir and Sartre were prominent as social critics in France and had a high 
visibility quotient. Despite the fact that Sartre was the most influential of the exis- 
tentialists, many argue that Beauvoir's work has had a much greater impact. 


Questions to Consider 


e What according to Beauvoir are the problems faced by women? 
e What is it that Beauvoir advocates to allow women to achieve fulfillment? 


87 


ccording to French law, obedience is no longer 
Ase! among the duties of a wife, and each 
woman citizen has the right to vote; but these 
civil liberties remain theoretical as long as they are 


unaccompanied by economic freedom. A woman sup- 
ported by a man—wife or courtesan—is not emanci- 





Source: Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, H. M. Parshley, 
ed. and trans. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952), 679, 681, 
696-697, 715. 
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pated from the male because she has a ballot in her 
hand; if custom imposes less constraint upon her than 
formerly, the negative freedom implied has not pro- 
foundly modified her situation; she remains bound in 
her condition of vassalage. It is through gainful em- 
ployment that woman has traversed most of the dis- 
tance that separated her from the male; and nothing 
else can guarantee her liberty in practice. Once she 
ceases to be a parasite, the system based on her depend- 
ence crumbles; between her and the universe there is no 
longer any need for a masculine mediator. 
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The curse that is upon woman as vassal consists, as 
we have seen, in the fact that she is not permitted to do 
anything; so she persists in the vain pursuit of her true 
being through narcissism, love, or religion.... 

It is quite understandable, also, that the milliner’s 
apprentice, the shopgirl, the secretary, will not care to 
renounce the advantages of masculine support. I have 
already pointed out that the existence of a privileged 
caste, which she can join by merely surrendering her 
body, is an almost irresistible temptation to the young 
woman; she is fated for gallantry by the fact that her 
wages are minimal while the standard of living ex- 
pected of her by society is very high. If she is content to 
get along on her wages, she is only a pariah: ill lodged, 
ill dressed, she will be denied all amusement and even 
love. Virtuous people preach asceticism to her, and, in- 
deed, her dietary regime is often as austere as that of a 
Carmelite [nun]. Unfortunately, not everyone can take 
God as a lover; she has to please men if she is to succeed 
in her life as a woman. She will therefore accept assis- 
tance, and this is what her employer cynically counts on 
in giving her starvation wages. This aid will sometimes 
allow her to improve her situation and achieve a real in- 
dependence; in other cases, however, she will give up 
her work and become a kept woman. She often retains 
both sources of income and each serves more or less as 
an escape from the other; but she is really in double 
servitude: to job and to protector. For the married 
woman her wages represent only pin money as a rule; 
for the girl who “makes something on the side” it is the 
masculine contribution that seems extra; but neither of 
them gains complete independence through her own 
efforts. 

There are, however, a fairly large number of privi- 
leged women who find in their professions a means of 
economic and social autonomy. These come to mind 
when one considers woman’s possibilities and her fu- 
ture. This is the reason why it is especially interesting to 
make a close study of their situation, even though they 
constitute as yet only a minority; they continue to be a 
subject of debate between feminists and antifeminists. 
' The latter assert that the emancipated women of today 
succeed in doing nothing of importance in the world 
and that furthermore they have difficulty in achieving 
their own inner equilibrium. The former exaggerate the 
results obtained by professional women and are blind 
to their inner confusion.... 

There is one feminine function that is actually almost 
impossible to perform in complete liberty. It is mater- 


nity. In England and America and some other countries 
a woman can at least decline maternity at will, thanks 
to contraceptive techniques. We have seen that in 
France she is often driven to painful and costly abortion 
or she frequently finds herself responsible for an un- 
wanted child that can ruin her professional life. If this is 
a heavy charge, it is because inversely, custom does not 
allow a woman to procreate when she pleases. The 
unwed mother is a scandal to the community, and [an] 
illegitimate birth is a stain on the child; only rarely is it 
possible to become a mother without accepting the 
chains of marriage or losing caste. If the idea of artificial 
insemination interests many women, it is not because 
they wish to avoid intercourse with a male, it is because 
they hope that freedom of maternity is going to be ac- 
cepted by society at last. It must be said in addition that 
in spite of convenient day nurseries and kindergartens, 
having a child is enough to paralyze a woman’s activity 
entirely; she can go on working only if she abandons it 
to relatives, friends, or servants. She is forced to choose 
between sterility, which is often felt as a painful frustra- 
tion, and burdens hardly compatible with a career. 

Thus the independent woman of today is torn be- 
tween her professional interests and the problems of 
her sexual life; it is difficult for her to strike a balance 
between the two; if she does, it is at the price of conces- 
sions, sacrifices, acrobatics, which require her to be in a 
constant state of tension.... 

The free woman is just being born; when she has 
won possession of herself perhaps Rimbaud’s prophecy 
will be fulfilled: “There shall be poets! When women’s 
unmeasured bondage shall be broken, when she shall 
live for and through herself, man—hitherto detest- 
able—having let her go, she, too, will be poet! Woman 
will find the unknown! Will her ideational worlds be 
different from ours? She will come upon strange, un- 
fathomable, repellent, delightful things; we shall take 
them, we shall comprehend them.” It is not sure that 
her “ideational worlds” will be different from those of 
men, since it will be through attaining the same situa- 
tion as theirs that she will find emancipation; to say in 
what degree she will remain different, in what degree 
these differences will retain their importance—this 
would be to hazard bold predictions indeed. What is 
certain is that hitherto woman’s possibilities have been 
suppressed and lost to humanity, and that it is high 
time she be permitted to take her chances in her own 
interest and in the interest of all. 
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An American Plan to Rebuild 
a Shattered Europe (1947) 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


With the devastation Europe suffered during World War II, reconstruction was a 
massive challenge. Cities had been heavily bombed; industrial sites had been 
pulverized; farmland had been both neglected and used as battlefields; roads, 
bridges, and railroads had been mangled—in general, the entire infrastructure of 
the European economic and social systems had been nearly destroyed. 
Moreover, with the shortages of food, clothing, shelter, and just about everything 
else, many Western leaders were gravely concerned about social upheaval. A 
quick and effective response was needed. After this war, unlike World War |, the 
United States played a leading role. On 5 June 1947, Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall (1880-1959), former Army Chief of Staff, gave the commencement 
address, excerpted here, at Harvard University in which he laid out the principles 
of the reconstruction program that would forever bear his name, the Marshall 
Plan. It was an ambitious plan, which featured two significant components: mas- 
sive amounts of American capital to rebuild Europe, and inter-European cooper- 
ation and planning of the reconstruction efforts. All of the Western European 
states participated. The Soviet Union and its satellites declined, as Stalin balked 
at the requirements (free elections, for example) of the Plan. Some scholars and 
politicians in Europe (and the United States) have argued that the post-war era 
also saw an effort by American capitalists to seize major segments of the 
European economy. To an extent this was true, as U.S. corporations such as 
Coca-Cola opened plants throughout Europe. More positively, such multinational 
operations were the beginnings of the global economy of the late twentieth cen- 
tury. At the time, these operations provided much-needed investment capital, tax 
revenues, and jobs to the war-ravaged economies, despite complaints about 
Americanization. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ How does Marshall justify this massive undertaking? 
¢ How does it reflect Cold War strategy and rhetoric? 


¢ On what does the successful implementation of the Plan depend, according 
to Marshall? Why? 
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tion is very serious. That must be apparent to all in- 

telligent people. I think one difficulty is that the 
problem is one of such enormous complexity that the 
very mass of facts presented to the public by press and 
radio make it exceedingly difficult for the man in the 
street to reach a clear appraisement of the situation. 
Furthermore, the people of this country are distant from 
the troubled areas of the earth and it is hard for them to 
comprehend the plight and consequent reactions of the 
long-suffering peoples, and the effect of those reactions 
on their governments in connection with our efforts to 
promote peace in the world. 

In considering the requirements for the rehabilitation 
of Europe the physical loss of life, the visible destruc- 
tion of cities, factories, mines and railroads was cor- 
rectly estimated, but it has become obvious during 
recent months that this visible destruction was proba- 
bly less serious than the dislocation of the entire fabric 
of European economy. For the past ten years conditions 
have been highly abnormal. 

The feverish preparation for war and the more fever- 
ish maintenance of the war effort engulfed all aspects of 
national economies. Machinery has fallen into disrepair 
or is entirely obsolete. Under the arbitrary and destruc- 
tive Nazi rule, virtually every possible enterprise was 
geared into the German war machine. Long-standing 
commercial ties, private institutions, banks, insurance 
companies and shipping companies disappeared, 
through loss of capital, absorption through nationaliza- 
tion or by simple destruction. 

In many countries, confidence in the local currency 
has been severely shaken. The breakdown of the busi- 
ness structure of Europe during the war was complete. 
Recovery has been seriously retarded by the fact that 
two years after the close of hostilities a peace settlement 
with Germany and Austria has not been agreed upon. 
But even given a more prompt solution of these difficult 
problems, the rehabilitation of the economic structure 
of Europe quite evidently will require a much longer 
time and greater effort than had been foreseen. 

There is a phase of this matter which is both inter- 
esting and serious. The farmer has always produced 
the foodstuffs to exchange with the city dweller for the 
other necessities of life. This division of labor is the 
basis of modern civilization. At the present time it is 
threatened with breakdown. The town and city indus- 
tries are not producing adequate goods to exchange 
with the food-producing farmer. Raw materials and 


[= not tell you, gentlemen, that the world situa- 


Source: “The Address of Secretary Marshall at Harvard,” The 
New York Times, Friday, June 6, 1947. 


fuel are in short supply. Machinery is lacking or worn 
out. 

The farmer or the peasant cannot find the goods for 
sale which he desires to purchase. So the sale of his 
farm produce for money which he cannot use seems to 
him an unprofitable transaction. He, therefore, has 
withdrawn many fields from crop cultivation and is 
using them for grazing. He feeds more grain to stock 
and finds for himself and his family an ample supply of 
food, however short he may be on clothing and the 
other ordinary gadgets of civilization. Meanwhile, peo- 
ple in the cities are short of food and fuel. So the gov- 
ernments are forced to use their foreign money and 
credits to procure these necessities abroad. This process 
exhausts funds which are urgently needed for recon- 
struction. Thus a very serious situation is rapidly devel- 
oping which bodes no good for the world. The modern 
system of the division of labor upon which the ex- 
change of products is based is in danger of breaking 
down. 

The truth of the matter is that Europe’s requirements 
for the next three or four years of foreign food and other 
essential products—principally from America—are so 
much greater than her present ability to pay that she 
must have substantial additional help, or face eco- 
nomic, social and political deterioration of a very grave 
character. 

The remedy lies in breaking the vicious circle and 
restoring the confidence of the European people in the 
economic future of their own countries and of Europe 
as a whole. The manufacturer and the farmer through- 
out wide areas must be able and willing to exchange 
their products for currencies, the continuing value of 
which is not open to question. 

Aside from the demoralizing effect on the world at 
large and the possibilities of disturbances arising as a 
result of the desperation of the people concerned, the 
consequences to the economy of the United States 
should be apparent to all. It is logical that the United 
States should do whatever it is able to do to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the world, without 
which there can be no political stability and no assured 
peace. 

Our policy is directed not against any country or 
doctrine but against hunger, poverty, desperation and 
chaos. Its purpose should be the revival of a working 
economy in the world so as to permit the emergence of 
political and social conditions in which free institutions 
can exist. Such assistance, I am convinced, must not be 
on a piecemeal basis as various crises develop. Any as- 
sistance that this Government may render in the future 
should provide a cure rather than a mere palliative. 

Any government that is willing to assist in the task of 
recovery will find full cooperation, I am sure, on the 
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part of the United States Government. Any government 
which maneuvers to block the recovery of other coun- 
tries cannot expect help from us. Furthermore, gov- 
ernments, political parties or groups which seek to 
perpetuate human misery in order to profit therefrom 
politically or otherwise will encounter the opposition of 
the United States. 

It is already evident that, before the United States 
Government can proceed much further in its efforts to 
alleviate the situation and help start the European 
world on its way to recovery, there must be some agree- 
ment among the countries of Europe as to the require- 
ments of the situation and the part those countries 
themselves will take in order to give proper effect to 
whatever action might be undertaken by this Govern- 
ment. It would be neither fitting nor efficacious for this 
Government to undertake to draw up unilaterally a 


program designed to place Europe on its feet economi- 
cally. This is the business of the Europeans. The 
initiative, I think, must come from Europe. The role of 
this country should consist of friendly aid in the draft- 
ing of a European program and of later support of such 
a program so far as it may be practical for us to do so. 
The program should be a joint one, agreed to by a num- 
ber of, if not all, European nations. 

An essential part of any successful action on the part 
of the United States is an understanding on the part of 
the people of America of the character of the problem 
and the remedies to be applied. Political passion and 
prejudice should have no part. With foresight, and a 
willingness on the part of our people to face up to the 
vast responsibility which history has clearly placed 
upon our country, the difficulties I have outlined can 
and will be overcome. 


Minas i ES 


Third World Advocate 
Decries Colonized Peoples’ 
Loss of Identity (1952) 


FRANTZ 


FANON 


In this excerpt from his Black Skin, White Mask (1952), the Third World writer and 
anti-imperialist Frantz Fanon (1925-1961) addresses one of the most pernicious 
consequences of European imperialism: the effacement of ethnic identity. Fanon 
was born on Martinique, a French possession, and, after completing his educa- 
tion in Paris, became a well-known psychoanalyst. As a Francophone, Fanon 
recognized in himself the cultural imperialism he and his fellow colonialized peo- 
ple had suffered. In his writings, Fanon called for colonial peoples to reject the 
capitalistic, imperialistic, racist West; to do so, however, they had to learn who 
they really were. Fanon’s literary career corresponded with the post-war emer- 
gence of national liberation movements all over Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. 
While the colonial powers generally acceded to demands for independence, 
sooner or later, they retained old structures, or created new ones, to maintain a 
great deal of influence in the former colonies. It was just such neo-colonialism 
that Third World leaders and intellectuals such as Fanon feared. 
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Questions to Consider 


e According to Fanon, how does the young African perceive of himself or 


herself? 


e How could colonial peoples reclaim their cultural identity? 


propose nothing short of the liberation of the man of 
color from himself.... 

The black schoolboy in the Antilles, who in his 
lessons is forever talking about “our ancestors, the 
[French],” identifies himself with the explorer, the 
bringer of civilization, the white man who carries truth 
to savages—an all-white truth. There is identification— 


Source: Frantz Fanon, Black Skin, White Masks, trans. Charles 
Lam Markmann (New York: Grove, 1967), 8, 147-148. 


that is, the young Negro subjectively adopts a white 
man’s attitude.... 

Little by little, one can observe in the young 
Antillean the formation and crystallization of an atti- 
tude and a way of thinking and seeing that are essen- 
tially white. When in school he has to read stories of 
savages told by white men, he always thinks of the 
[African].... The Negro lives in Africa. Subjectively, in- 
tellectually, the Antillean conducts himself like a white 
man. But he is a Negro. That he will learn once he goes 


.to Europe; and when he hears Negroes mentioned he 


will recognize that the word includes himself. 


PEE > 


The “Secret Speech” 
Launches De-Stalinization 
(1956) 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 


After World War II, known as the Great Patriotic War in the Soviet Union, Joseph 
Stalin (1879-1953) led his country back into the closed, oppressive state that it 
had been before the war. During the war, the Soviet leadership, forced by military 
exigencies, had relented in some of its socialist policies, turning a blind eye to- 
ward a very modest liberalization in social and cultural affairs. It was hoped that 
the victory in the war, which had demanded extreme sacrifices from the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, would result in a more open society and a more consumer- 
oriented economy. Such hopes were dashed at the war's end when Stalin 
promptly promised, and delivered, a return to the rigid demands of the five-year 
plans for industrial growth and to strict ideological adherence to the principles of 
Leninism-Stalinism. In addition to the reimposition of totalitarianism in the Soviet 
Union, Stalin also imposed his harsh rule on the Eastern European satellite 
states, forcing the puppet regimes there to impose rapid industrialization based 
on the Soviet model and to use repressive police measures. Such measures cre- 
ated opponents in both the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. After Stalin's death 
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in 1953, Nikita Khrushchev (1894-1971) emerged as the new leader of the Soviet 
Union. The son of peasants who rose through the Party ranks, he attempted, with 
varying degrees of success, a wide array of changes in the Soviet Union, includ- 
ing agrarian reform, a roaring failure, and de-Stalinization, a limited success. As 
part of his efforts at de-Stalinization, Khrushchev allowed a liberalization to take 
place in the creative arts in the Soviet Union, exemplified by the publication of 
A Day in the Life of lvan Denisovich (1962) by Alexander Solzhenitsyn (b. 1918), 
a scathing denunciation of Stalin's gulag system. The de-Stalinization effort was 
initiated by the “Secret Speech,” excerpted here, that Khrushchev delivered to 
the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, which enumerated and decried the crimes 
of the Stalinist regime. Once the contents of the speech became known, its im- 
pact on the international communist movement was as powerfully negative as 
anything since the Nazi-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact of 1939—indeed, probably 
more so. Communist parties in Western Europe and their fellow-traveler allies 
were profoundly disoriented by the revelations. In Eastern Europe, Hungary and 
Poland, deeply disenchanted by the revelations, took the “Secret Speech” and 
Khrushchev's efforts to repair the breach between the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia as a sign that the Soviets were prepared to allow their satellite states more 
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independence. They were mistaken. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ What does Khrushchev mean by the “cult of personality’? 


¢ What were Stalin’s crimes, according to Khrushchev? 


¢ How do you think the Communist Party leadership in the Soviet Union reacted 
to Khrushchev's denunciation of Stalin? 


e Why do you think Khrushchev gave the Secret Speech? 


t the present we are concerned with a question 
Ante has immense importance for the party 

now and for the future—[we are concerned] 
with how the cult of the person of Stalin has been grad- 
ually growing, the cult which became at a certain spe- 
cific stage the source of a whole series of exceedingly 
serious and grave perversions of party principles, of 
party democracy, of revolutionary legality... 

When we analyze the practice of Stalin in regard to 
the direction of the party and of the country, when we 
pause to consider everything which Stalin perpetrated, 
we must be convinced that Lenin’s fears were justified. 
The negative characteristics of Stalin, which, in Lenin’s 
time, were only incipient, transformed themselves dur- 
ing the last years into a grave abuse of power by Stalin, 
which caused untold harm to our Party... 

Stalin acted not through persuasion, explanation, 
and patient co-operation with people, but by imposing 
his concepts and demanding absolute submission to 





Source: Nikita Khrushchev, “De-Stalinization,” in Robert V. 
Daniels, ed., A Documentary History of Communism (New York: 
Vintage Press, 1962), 2:224—231. 
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his opinion. Whoever opposed this concept or tried to 
prove his viewpoint, and the correctness of his position, 
was doomed to removal from the leading collective and 
to subsequent moral and physical annihilation. This 
was especially true during the period following the 
XVIIth Party Congress [1934], when many prominent 
party leaders and rank-and-file party workers, honest 
and dedicated to the cause of Communism, fell victim 
to Stalin’s despotism. 

We must affirm that the party had fought a serious 
fight against the Trotskyites, rightists and bourgeois na- 
tionalists, and that it disarmed ideologically all the ene- 
mies of Leninism. This ideological fight was carried on 
successfully, as a result of which the Party became 
strengthened and tempered. Here Stalin played a posi- 
tive role.... 

It was precisely during this period (1935—1937-1938) 
that the practice of mass repression through the govern- 
ment apparatus was born, first against the enemies of 
Leninism—Trotskyites, Zinovievites, Bukharinites, 
long since politically defeated by the party—and subse- 
quently also against many honest Communists, against 
those party cadres who had borne the heavy load of 
the Civil War and the first and most difficult years of 
industrialization and collectivization, who actively 
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fought against the Trotskyites and the rightists for the 
Leninist Party line.... 

This led to glaring violations of revolutionary legal- 
ity, and to the fact that many entirely innocent persons, 
who in the past had defended the party line, became 
victims. 

We must assert that in regard to those persons who 
in their time had opposed the party line, there were 
often no sufficiently serious reasons for their physical 
annihilation. The formula, “enemy of the people,” was 
specifically introduced for the purpose of physically an- 
nihilating such individuals.... 

...Many party, soviet and economic activists who 
were branded in 1937-1938 as “enemies” were actually 
never enemies, spies, wreckers, etc., but were always 
honest Communists; they were only so stigmatized, 
and often, no longer able to bear barbaric tortures, they 
charged themselves (at the order of the investigative 
judges—falsifiers) with all kinds of grave and unlikely 
crimes. The commission [for investigation of the purge] 
has presented to the Central Committee Presidium 
lengthy and documented materials pertaining to mass 
repressions against the delegates to the XVIIth Party 
Congress and against members of the Central Commit- 
tee elected at that Congress. These materials have been 
studied by the Presidium of the Central Committee. 

It was determined that of the 139 members and can- 
didates of the Party’s Central Committee who were 
elected at the XVIIth Congress, 98 persons, i.e., 70 per- 
cent, were arrested and shot (mostly in 1937-1938). 
(Indignation in the hall)... 

Facts prove that many abuses were made on Stalin’s 
orders without reckoning with any norms of party and 
Soviet legality. Stalin was a very distrustful man, sickly 
suspicious; we knew this from our work with him. He 
could look at a man and say: “Why are your eyes so 
shifty today?” or “Why are you turning so much today 
and avoiding to look me directly in the eyes?” The 
sickly suspicion created in him a general distrust even 
toward eminent party workers whom he had known for 
years. Everywhere and in everything he saw “enemies,” 
“two-facers” and “spies.” 

Possessing unlimited power he indulged in great 
willfulness and choked a person morally and physi- 
cally. A situation was created where one could not ex- 
press one’s own will. 

When Stalin said that one or another should be ar- 
rested, it was necessary to accept on faith that he was an 
“enemy of the people.” Meanwhile, Beria’s gang, which 
ran the organs of state security, outdid itself in proving 
the guilt of the arrested and the truth of materials which 
it falsified. And what proofs were offered? The confes- 
sions of the arrested, and the investigative judges ac- 
cepted these “confessions.” And how is it possible that 
a person confesses to crimes which he has not commit- 


ted? Only in one way—because of application of physi- 
cal methods of pressuring him, tortures, bringing him 
to a state of unconsciousness, deprivation of his judg- 
ment, taking away of his human dignity. In this manner 
were “confessions” acquired.... 

I recall the first days when the conflict between the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia began artificially to be 
blown up. Once, when I came from Kiev to Moscow, I 
was invited to visit Stalin who, pointing to the copy of a 
letter lately sent to Tito, asked me, “Have you read 
this?” Not waiting for my reply he answered, “I will 
shake my little finger—and there will be no more Tito. 
He will fall.”... 

But this did not happen to Tito. No matter how much 
or how little Stalin shook, not only his little finger but 
everything else that he could shake, Tito did not fall. 
Why? The reason was that, in this case of disagreement 
with the Yugoslav comrades, Tito had behind him a 
state and a people who had gone through a severe 
school of fighting for liberty and independence, a peo- 
ple which gave support to its leaders. 

You see to what Stalin’s mania for greatness led. He 
had completely lost consciousness of reality; he demon- 
strated his suspicion and haughtiness not only in rela- 
tion to individuals in the USSR, but in relation to whole 
parties and nations.... 

Some comrades may ask us: Where were the mem- 
bers of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee? 
Why did they not assert themselves against the cult of 
the individual in time? And why is this being done only 
now? 

First of all we have to consider the fact that the mem- 
bers of the Political Bureau viewed these matters in a 
different way at different times. Initially, many of them 
backed Stalin actively because Stalin was one of the 
strongest Marxists and his logic, his strength and his 
will greatly influenced the cadres and party work.... 

Later, however, Stalin, abusing his power more and 
more, began to fight eminent party and government 
leaders and to use terroristic methods against honest 
Soviet people.... 

In the situation which then prevailed I have talked 
often with Nikolai Alexandrovich Bulganin; once when 
we two were traveling in a car, he said, “It has hap- 
pened sometimes that a man goes to Stalin on his invi- 
tation as a friend. And when he sits with Stalin, he does 
not know where he will be sent next, home or to jail.” 

It is clear that such conditions put every member of 
the Political Bureau in a very difficult situation. And 
when we also consider the fact that in the last years the 
Central Committee plenary sessions were not convened 
and that the sessions of the Political Bureau occurred 
only occasionally, from time to time, then we will un- 
derstand how difficult it was for any member of the 
Political Bureau to take a stand against one or another 
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injust or improper procedure, against serious errors and 
shortcomings in the practices of leadership... 

Comrades: We must abolish the cult of the individual 
decisively, once and for all; we must draw the proper 
conclusions concerning both ideological-theoretical and 
practical work. 

It is necessary for this purpose:...to return to and ac- 
tually practice in all our ideological work the most im- 
portant theses of Marxist-Leninist science about the 
people as the creator of history and as the creator of all 
material and spiritual good of humanity, about the de- 


cisive role of the Marxist Party in the revolutionary 
fight for the transformation of society, about the victory 
of Communism.... 

We are absolutely certain that our party, armed with 
the historical resolutions of the XXth Congress, will 
lead the Soviet people along the Leninist path to new 
successes, to new victories. (Tumultuous, prolonged ap- 
plause) 

Long live the victorious banner of our party— 
Leninism! (Tumultuous, prolonged applause ending in ova- 
tion. All rise.) 


zoe i aR 


A British Journalist 
Witnesses the Hungarian 
Revolution (1956) 


ANTHONY RHODES 


After World War II, known as the Great Patriotic War in the Soviet Union, Joseph 
Stalin (1879-1953) led his country back into the closed, oppressive state that it 
had been before the war. It was hoped that the victory in the war, which had de- 
manded extreme sacrifices from the peoples of the Soviet Union, would result in 
a more open society and a more consumer-oriented economy. Such hopes were 
dashed at the war’s end when Stalin promptly promised, and delivered, a return 
to the rigid demands of the five-year plans for industrial growth and to strict 
ideological adherence to the principles of Leninism-Stalinism. In addition to the 
reimposition of totalitarianism in the Soviet Union, Stalin also imposed his harsh 
rule on the Eastern European satellite states, forcing the puppet regimes there to 
impose rapid industrialization based on the Soviet model and to use repressive 
police measures. Such measures created opponents in both the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, as in Yugoslavia where Joseph Broz Tito (1892-1980) broke 
with Stalin. After Stalin's death in 1953, Nikita Khrushchev (1894-1971) emerged 
as the new leader of the Soviet Union. The son of peasants who had risen 
through the Party ranks, he attempted, with varying degrees of success, a wide 
array of changes in the Soviet Union, including agrarian reform, a roaring failure, 
and de-Stalinization, a limited success. The de-Stalinization effort was initiated 
by the “Secret Speech” that Khrushchev delivered to the Twentieth Party 
Congress in 1956, which enumerated and decried the crimes of the Stalinist 
regime. Once the contents of the speech became known, its impact on the inter- 
national communist movement was as powerfully negative as anything since the 
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Nazi-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact of 1939—indeed, probably more so. Commu- 
nist parties in Western Europe and their fellow-traveler allies were profoundly dis- 
oriented by the revelations. In Eastern Europe, Hungary and Poland, deeply 
disenchanted by the revelations, took the “Secret Speech” and Khrushchev's 
efforts to repair the breach between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia as a sign 
that the Soviets were prepared to allow their satellite states more independence. 
In Poland, reforming efforts were controlled and never challenged either 
Communist Party rule or Soviet power. In Hungary, a wide-open anti-communist 
rebellion broke out that was crushed by the Soviet Red Army. Khrushchev was 
not as willing to allow satellite states their independence as they had mistakenly 
believed. In this selection, a British journalist reports on the events in Budapest 


in October 1956. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ How did the Hungarian people conduct themselves prior to the arrival of the 


Soviet tanks? 


e Why did the Soviets block the border with Austria? 


1956], the people of Budapest had not only pulled 

down the dictator’s statue, they were feverishly 
chopping it up into little bits, so that not a trace should 
remain. Outside the Communist Party headquarters 
was a mountain of cinders, consisting of burnt commu- 
nist books and pamphlets. A ceaseless hail of these 
came hurtling out of the windows, together with paint- 
ings and photographs of Stalin, Lenin and Rakosi [the 
Hungarian Communist leader], to keep the fires alight. 
Even gramophone records of the leaders’ speeches 
added to the blaze. 

When these busy people realized who we were, they 
clustered around, beseeching us to let our countrymen 
know the truth, suggesting that we should take pho- 
tographs of a big oil painting of Stalin which had just 
been hideously defaced. They slapped us on the back 
and shook our hands a dozen times, until we felt that 
we, not they, had liberated their city. An old woman in 
tears kissed my hand as if I were a Monsignore; and one 
of the Austrians suddenly found himself clasping two 
babies. 

Meanwhile inside the building, a grim AVO 
[Allamvedelmi Osztaly, State Security Department] 


IE the Stalin square the next morning [late October, 


Source: Anthony Rhodes, “Hungary 1956” in Tamas Aczel, 
ed., Ten Years After: The Hungarian Revolution in the Perspective 
of History (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1967), 83-85, 
88-92. 


hunt was in progress. A number of AVO men had just 
been caught in the sewers and hanged, I was told. 
Would I care to step inside and take some photographs 
of them, for the benefit of the West? But the sight of the 
hanged men the night before had been enough, and I 
refused this invitation. The AVO men had evidently 
imagined that their Russian masters would quickly 
dominate the situation, and they had been waiting un- 
derground (literally) for this to happen. But when the 
lull came and they appeared in public again, they found 
to their dismay not the Russians, but the population of 
Budapest, in control. Their cruelties of the past were 
now expiated. After execution, their bodies were left 
hanging for an hour or so, for all to see; then the dust- 
carts came and took them away, and more were dis- 
played. The Hungarians never seemed to tire of looking 
at the corpses of their late masters. To see the hate com- 
bined with glee on the faces of some of these people as 
they gazed on them was to realize what communism 
had done in ten years to the Hungarian mind.... 

[On November 2] I was standing near the Chain 
bridge watching [the Soviets’] families leave, when an 
English journalist I had met the day before ran up to me 
and said, “If you want the story of your life, come to the 
Parliament buildings now! Nagy is about to make an 
important declaration about the Warsaw Pact.” 

I followed him to this building where, by showing 
his journalist’s pass, he was able to take me upstairs, 
through salons and corridors full of the Biedermeyer 
furnishings, marble-mounted and ormolu mirrors from 
the last century, to the door of the cabinet room. Here, 
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he said, the government had been in session for two 
hours, arguing about the weighty decision they are 
about to take. 

On the first landing we were told to wait in a recep- 
tion room, in which other journalists were walking up 
and down with notebooks. Suddenly the big doors op- 
posite opened and we saw, for a moment, Kadar the 
new first secretary of the Communist Party, seated at a 
table, and at his shoulder the Prime Minister, Imre 
Nagy. Near the wall was the President, Tildy, whose 
voice seemed raised in argument. On the other side of 
the table, out of view, sat (we did not know it at the 
time), the Russian ambassador [Yuri] Andropov.' 

A quarter of an hour later, an official from the 
Hungarian Foreign Office, whom my friend evidently 
knew, came out of the cabinet room quickly. Taking him 
by the arm he said in English, “Have you a motorcar? 
Well, leave Budapest immediately! Don’t waste time 
here asking for more news. When it comes, you won’t 
be able to leave.” 

He said that the government had decided to with- 
draw from the Warsaw Pact, and had appealed for help 
to the United Nations. Whatever Nagy might feel per- 
sonally about the wisdom of this step, he felt it was the 
will of the Hungarian people. Some of the cabinet, and 
of course the Soviet ambassador, were trying to dis- 
suade him; “And the pro-Russian forces in the cabinet 
will finally win,” he said. “Nagy is now going to the 
radio building to make the announcement. But you see 
what will happen afterwards.” 

Five minutes later we saw the Russian ambassador 
leave hurriedly; and a half an hour later, Nagy went to 
make the courageous statement about withdrawing 
from the Warsaw Pact, which meant that Hungary was 
no longer a satellite—which was responsible virtually, 
too, for the second Russian intervention. But in the 
streets that evening the Hungarians were elated. “Nagy 
has cleaned his slate,” they said. “We can support him, 
he’s our man now.”... 

[The British Legation soon ordered all British jour- 
nalists and non-essential personnel to leave the country, 
sensing what was about to happen. Rhodes and others 
in his party drove westward, toward the Austrian fron- 
tier. ] 

A wintry gale from the south-east was now blowing, 
stripping off the leaves and sweeping them along in 
slanting squalls of snow and sleet. Not far from Gy6r, 
we ran into a heavy snow-storm and then, through the 
falling flakes, we saw ahead a large tank going in our 





‘In 1982-1983 Andropov would serve as General Secretary of 
the Soviet Communist Party. 
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direction. “A 50-ton Stalin,” said one of the British offi- 
cials in our party learnedly. “What splendid tanks the 
Russians have left the insurgents!” 

It was difficult to pass this tank because it was mov- 
ing west too: I blew the horn impatiently, to get it to 
withdraw to the side of the road. At length we managed 
to squeeze past, only to find ahead of it another Stalin 
tank of the same size. Again I blew the horn in irrita- 
tion—and again at last we managed to pass. But there 
was yet another tank in front of this and then, as we 
rounded a corner, a whole line of them running out 
ahead, about fifteen, trundling along, wagging their 
guns and antennae. 

“Really! These insurgent tanks ought to get off the 
roads to let us pass,” said the British official again. But 
then as we passed one of them, a face appeared at the 
turret and looked down—a Mongolian face. “...they 
are Russians!” he finished lamely. 

Our car was in fact sandwiched in a long column of 
Russian tanks. More Mongoloid faces peered down at 
us as we passed, blank, expressionless, slit-eyed, be- 
neath bell-shaped helmets. The Russians were bringing 
up their eastern troops. With these not particularly reas- 
suring road companions we remained for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, trying to pass. It is understandable 
that to men in such machines the ordinary, standard 
motor-horn means little or nothing. 

After Gy6r, we saw more Russians in a maize field at 
the side of the road—armoured cars with tents around 
them, soldiers eating their midday meal out of mess- 
tins in the snow. Young for the most part, the term “sim- 
ple soldier” applied to these men admirably. Of the 
thirty or so I saw, twenty at least were Mongoloid, al- 
most Chinese, in appearance; several had taken off their 
helmets and were scratching their shaven heads. These 
were the troops who were gathering around Budapest 
for the assault due to take place in two days’ time. 
Although dirty and slovenly in appearance, there was a 
businesslike air about their equipment and vehicles. 
They could clearly move, fire and communicate with 
one another by wireless. And what more can you ask of 
the modern soldier? 

We later learned that we were one of the last Western 
convoys these Russian troops allowed through. A few 
hours later, their tanks fanned out along the Austrian 
frontier, closing it completely, in preparation for the as- 
sault. To travellers from Budapest, Red Cross personnel, 
or journalists wishing to “file” their cables in Vienna, 
they repeated the two words, “Niet Wien!” stubbornly, 
and forced them to return to Gyér, Magyardévar, or 
Budapest itself. In this way we came to Nickelsdorf 
again, and left the people, who, by liberating them- 
selves, were soon to liberate Eastern Europe from the 
excesses of communism. 
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J-PS.: 


You have said that the student movement is 
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Jean-Paul Sartre Interviews 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit (1968) 


DANIEL H 
AND JEAN-PA 


Throughout the Western world, 1968 was the year of student rebellion. Young 
people were increasingly disenchanted with the materialism of their parents’ gen- 
eration (while being able to afford to become mass consumers and go to col- 
lege), alienated by what they perceived to be Western capitalistic imperialism, 
inspired by the civil rights movement, and thoroughly disgusted by (and fearful 
of) the Vietnam War. Student protests at universities became increasingly politi- 
cal, violent, and revolutionary, culminating in the May 1968 student revolution in 
Paris, which nearly toppled the Fifth Republic and soon spread to other universi- 
ties in Europe. While many students were motivated by the types of concerns 
listed above, many were motivated by more mundane concerns such as irrele- 
vant Curricula, overcrowded classrooms, aloof administration, and similar prob- 
lems. When the students at one of the new universities on the outskirts of Paris, 
at Nanterre, revolted, they were soon joined by students at the Sorbonne and the 
rest of the Paris universities. Eventually the students were able to convince the 
French workers to join them. Only shrewd bargaining and President Charles de 
Gaulle’s eleventh-hour rallying of the forces for order prevented the collapse of 
the state. This selection contains the interview conducted by the famous French 
existentialist Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-1980) with the student leader Daniel Cohn- 
Bendit, “Red Danny.” Cohn-Bendit, a German, would go on to be elected a mem- 
ber of the European Parliament. 


Questions to Consider 


e What were Cohn-Bendit’s demands? How do they strike you? 


e What did Cohn-Bendit mean by a “parallel education’? Does this seem 
feasible? 


e After thirty years, do these demands and the attitude that produced them 
seem realistic? Revolutionary? 


forms. It will invite students to participate and many 


now on the crest of a wave. But the vacation is coming, 
and with it a deceleration, probably a retreat. The gov- 
ernment will take the opportunity to put through re- 


Source: The Student Revolt: The Activists Speak (London: 


Jonathan Cape, 1968), 104-106. 


will accept, saying either ‘Reformism is all we want,’ or 
‘It is only reformism, but it is better than nothing, and 
we have obtained it by force.’ So you will have a trans- 
formed university, but the changes may be merely 
superficial ones, dealing particularly with the develop- 
ment of material facilities, lodgings, university restau- 
rants. These things would make no basic changes in the 
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system. They are demands that the authorities could 
satisfy without bringing the regime into question. Do 
you think that you could obtain any ‘adjustments’ that 
would really introduce revolutionary elements into the 
bourgeois university—for example, that would make 
the education given at the university contradictory to 
the basic function of the university in the present 
regime: the training of cadres who are well integrated 
into the system? 

D.C.-B.: First, purely material demands may have a 
revolutionary content. On university restaurants we 
have a demand which is basic. We demand their aboli- 
tion as university restaurants. They must become youth 
restaurants in which all young people, whether stu- 
dents or not, can eat for one franc forty. No one can re- 
ject this demand: if young workers are working during 
the day, there seems no reason why they should not 
dine for one franc forty in the evening. Similarly with 
the Cités Universitaires [campuses]. There are many 
young workers and apprentices who would rather live 
away from their parents but who cannot take a room 
because that would cost them 30,000 francs per month; 
let us welcome them to the Cités, where the rent is from 
9,000 to 10,000 francs per month. And let the well-to-do 
students in law and sciences-po [political science] go 
elsewhere. 

Basically, I don’t think that any reforms the govern- 
ment might make would be enough to demobilize the 
students. There obviously will be a retreat during the 
vacation, but they will not ‘break’ the movement. Some 
will say, ‘We have lost our chance’, without any attempt 
to explain what has happened. Others will say, ‘The sit- 
uation is not yet ripe.’ But many militants will realize 
that we must capitalize on what has just taken place, 
analyse it theoretically and prepare to resume our ac- 
tion next term. For there will be an explosion then, 
whatever the government’s reforms. And the experi- 
ence of disorderly, unintentional, authority-provoked 
action we have just been through will enable us to make 
any action launched in the autumn more effective. The 
vacation will enable students to come to terms with the 
disarray they showed during the fortnight’s crisis, and 
to think about what they want to do and can do. 
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As to the possibility of making the education given at 
the university a ‘counter-education’ manufacturing not 
well-integrated cadres but revolutionaries, I am afraid 
that that seems to me a somewhat idealistic hope. Even 
a reformed bourgeois education will still manufacture 
bourgeois cadres. People will be caught in the wheels of 
the system. At best they will become members of a bien- 
pensant [“right-thinking”] left, but objectively they will 
remain cogs ensuring the functioning of society. 

Our aim is to pursue successfully a ‘parallel educa- 
tion’ which will be technical and ideological. We must 
launch a university ourselves, on a completely new 
basis, even if it only lasts a few weeks. We shall call on 
left-wing and extreme left-wing teachers who are pre- 
pared to work with us in seminars and assist us with 
their knowledge—renouncing their ‘professional’ 
status—in the investigations which we shall undertake. 

In all faculties we shall open seminars—not lectures 
courses, obviously—on the problems of the workers’ 
movement, on the use of technology in the interests of 
man, on the possibilities opened up by automation. 
And all this not from a theoretical viewpoint (every 
sociological study today opens with the words 
‘Technology must be made to serve man’s interests’), 
but by posing concrete problems. Obviously this educa- 
tion will go in the opposite direction to the education 
provided by the system and the experiment could not 
last long; the system would quickly react and the move- 
ment give way. But what matters is not working out a 
reform of capitalist society, but launching an experi- 
ment that completely breaks with that society, an exper- 
iment that will not last, but which allows a glimpse of a 
possibility: something which is revealed for a moment 
and then vanishes. But that is enough to prove that the 
something could exist. 

We do not hope to make some kind of socialist uni- 
versity in our society, for we know that the function of 
the university will stay the same so long as the system 
is unchanged as a whole. But we believe that there can 
be moments of rupture in the system’s cohesion and 
that it is possible to profit by them to open breaches 
in it. 
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The Helsinki Final Act: 
Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms 
Enunciated (1975) 
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The Helsinki Conference on European Security of 1975 was an ambitious under- 
taking, which continues to have an influence on international politics. Indeed, 
some argue that the Helsinki Final Act is perhaps the most influential international 
agreement since the establishment of the United Nations. Envisioned as a con- 
ference to recognize the existing borders and to institutionalize the peaceful co- 
existence then present in the world, the Conference accomplishments included 
recognizing those borders, assuring the Soviet bloc that the West harbored no 
aggressive designs against them, establishing a mechanism to resolve disputes, 
and encouraging ongoing arms control talks. Perhaps most significant of the ac- 
complishments was the elevation of basic human rights to treaty status, thus 
placing human rights and fundamental freedoms on the international agenda. 
The Final Act has by now been acceded to by many countries; its impact has 
been significant, including its use a lever to insist, for instance, that the Soviet 
Union and other repressive regimes allow more freedom for their peoples. As a 
basic piece of international law, the Helsinki Act has played and may continue to 
play a significant role in the democratization of the world. 


Questions to Consider 


e What basic human rights are enunciated by the Final Act? 
¢ How might such rights have eroded the political system in the Soviet Union? 


VII. Respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, in- 
cluding the freedom of thought, conscience, religion or belief 


Source: Helsinki Final Act, human rights provision, in John 
Fry, The Helsinki Process: Negotiating Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (Washington: National Defense University Press, 
1993), 186-187. 


The participating States will respect human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including the freedom of 
thought, conscience, religion or belief, for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 

They will promote and encourage the effective exer- 
cise of civil, political, economic, social, cultural and 
other rights and freedoms all of which derive from the 
inherent dignity of the human person and are essential 
for his free and full development. 
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Within this framework the participating States will 
recognize and respect the freedom of the individual to 
profess and practice, alone or in community with 
others, religion or belief acting in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience. 

The participating States on whose territory national 
minorities exist will respect the right of persons belong- 
ing to such minorities to equality before the law, will af- 
ford them the full opportunity for the actual enjoyment 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms and will, in 
this manner, protect their legitimate interests in this 
sphere. 

The participating States recognize the universal sig- 
nificance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
respect for which is an essential factor for the peace, jus- 
tice and well-being necessary to ensure the develop- 
ment of friendly relations and co-operation among 
themselves as among all States. 

They will constantly respect these rights and free- 
doms in their mutual relations and will endeavour 
jointly and separately, including in cooperation with the 
United Nations, to promote universal and effective re- 
spect for them. 

They confirm the right of the individual to know and 
act upon his rights and duties in this field. 

In the field of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, the participating States will act in conformity 
with the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 


United Nations and with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. They will also fulfill their obligations as 
set forth in the international declarations and agree- 
ments in this field, including, inter alia, the International 
Covenants on Human Rights, by which they may be 
bound. 


VIII. Equal rights and self-determination of peoples 

The participating States will respect the equal rights of 
peoples and their right to self-determination, acting at 
all times in conformity with the purposes and princi- 
ples of the Charter of the United Nations and with the 
relevant norms of international law, including those re- 
lating to territorial integrity of States. 

By virtue of the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, all peoples always have the 
right, in full freedom, to determine, when and as they 
wish, their internal and external political status, with- 
out external interference, and to pursue as they wish 
their political, economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment. 

The participating States reaffirm the universal signif- 
icance of respect for and effective exercise of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples for the devel- 
opment of friendly relations among themselves as 
among all States; they also recall the importance of the 
elimination of any form of violation of this principle. 


ee «= | 


The Troubles in Ireland: 
An IRA Leader Reveals Its 
Ultimate Aims (1979) 


GERRY 


ADAMS 


The history of Ireland seems to have often been a tale of oppression, poverty, 
and misery. The period since the 1960s has hardly been different. The level of vi- 
olence and hatred between Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland has 
grown to such an extent that most have often despaired of any peaceful resolu- 
tion to the problems. The roots of this conflict stretch back to the early conquest 
of Ireland by the English and have festered ever since. Northern Ireland, still a 
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province of Britain, has a majority population of Protestants and a large minority’ 
population of Catholics, unlike the Irish Republic whose population is primarily 
Catholic. Typically, the Catholics in Northern Ireland are poorer, living in urban 
slums or rural poverty, while the Protestants monopolize political power. In addi- 
tion to the religious issue, the political issue, as divisive, revolves around the fu- 
ture status of the province. Protestants are committed to maintaining the status 
quo, while Catholics want to unite with the Republic of Ireland, a prospect which 
the Protestants fear. As the battle between the two sides heated up in the 1960s, 
there were no innocent civilians, no target off limits, with retaliation swift and 
bloody. The IRA (Irish Republican Army) had been formed decades earlier and 
was revived in the North to carry on the struggle. In such a violent, tit-for-tat, ter- 
rorist war, peace would be difficult to obtain. In the spring of 1998, after almost a 
year of intense negotiations, mediated by former U.S. Senator George Mitchell, a 
peace plan was finally worked out that gave Catholics a measure of political 
power while insuring the security of the Protestants. In a plebiscite, a vast major- 
ity of both Catholics and Protestants supported the proposal, and in June 1998, 
a new legislative body for Northern Ireland was elected. Unfortunately, sectarian 
violence erupted within weeks of the election. The Orangemen of Northern 
Ireland, a fraternal organization of Protestants, entered their marching season 
(the marches are bombastic, swaggering affairs to celebrate the victory of the 
Protestant William II of Orange, the husband of Mary, over the deposed Catholic 
James II in 1690), which almost annually results in riots. The British government 
was determined to prevent such an occurrence in 1998 and forbade the 
marchers from entering a Catholic neighborhood. As a standoff ensued between 
the government and the marchers, violent acts multiplied, culminating in an 
arson attack that killed three young Catholic boys. This unfortunate event 
seemed to destroy the Orangemen’s enthusiasm, as the act was roundly con- 
demned. In this document, Gerry Adams, the present-day political leader of the 
IRA, defines the political aspirations and needs of the movement in 1979. 


Questions to Consider 


e What does Adams mean by revolutionary politics? 
e What are the goals of the IRA? What are its weaknesses? 


selves, and the ills affecting our people and our 
country are too complex to be satisfied merely by 
a British withdrawal or by the establishment of a 32 
county neo-colonial Free State.’ We are not, and never 


T= task that we, as republicans, have set our- 


Source: Gerry Adams, Bodenstown oration, in Kevin J. Kelley, 


The Longest War: Northern Ireland and the I.R.A. (London: Zed 
Books, 1982, 1988), 303. 

' Historically, Ireland is divided into thirty-two counties; of these, 
twenty-six today constitute the Republic of Ireland and six 
remain part of the United Kingdom. 


have been, merely a ‘Brits Out’ movement.... We stand 
opposed to all forms and all manifestations of imperial- 
ism and capitalism. We stand for an Ireland free, united, 
socialist and Gaelic.... Our movement needs construc- 
tive and thoughtful self-criticism. We also require links 
with those oppressed by economic and social pressures. 
Today’s circumstances and our objectives dictate the 
need for building an agitational struggle in the 26 
Counties, an economic resistance movement, linking up 
republicans with other sections of the working class. It 
needs to be done now because to date our most glaring 
weakness lies in our failure to develop revolutionary 
politics and to build an alternative to so-called constitu- 
tional politics. 
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The Wall Came Tumbling 
Down: An East German 
Activist Describes Her Role 
(1989) 


CORNELIA MATZKE 


The collapse of the Soviet Empire, which began in 1989 and culminated in 1991, 
caught most scholars and political analysts somewhat by surprise. Many had 
been predicting its collapse for so long that they failed to notice the rapid unrav- 
eling of the system, while others were so ideologically committed to the socialist 
experiment that they were just as blind to the unraveling. Such an event did not 
take place overnight, although the accession to power of Mikhail Gorbachev 
(b. 1931) and his reformist program was certainly the catalyst. There were, how- 
ever, long-term trends that, in hindsight, had been visibly straining the Soviet sys- 
tem: urbanization; higher levels of education and aspirations among the 
professional classes; economic strains resulting from the Cold War arms race; 
and resistance to Soviet rule throughout the Soviet bloc. The imposition of Soviet- 
style systems in Eastern Europe in the years following World War II had not been 
greeted with the greatest enthusiasm. In 1948 Yugoslavia broke completely with 
the Soviet Union. In 1956, during the de-Stalinization period under Nikita 
Khrushchev (1894-1971), both Poland and Hungary clamored for more inde- 
pendence. Hungary even rose in armed rebellion only to be crushed by Soviet 
armed might. In 1968, the year of the student rebellions in the West, a spirit of re- 
bellion was also seen in the East during the so-called Prague Spring. Warsaw 
Pact tanks rolled into Czechoslovakia and snuffed out the modest reforms. In 
1980, the Polish labor union Solidarity was formed, marking the beginning of a 
decade-long struggle for independence in Poland. With Gorbachev's accession 
to power in 1985 and his economic and political reforms in the Soviet Union, 
which he urged the rest of the Soviet bloc states to adopt, forces for change 
began to grow. In 1989, the forces crested in the Velvet Revolution, a rather 
bloodless revolution that ended the Soviet Union’s control of Eastern Europe and 
toppled the Communist regimes in those states. The most vivid image of these 
events was the dismantling of the Berlin Wall. In this selection, an East German 
activist describes the slow pace of change and her own transformation. 


Questions to Consider 


e What prompted Cornelia Matzke to become an activist? 
© To what extent in this interview does she seem to focus on women's rights? 
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about me and my development for a long time.... 
Iam a woman who has been interested in polit- 
ical issues as far back as I can remember. I always had a 
desire to have influence. Of course, one would have to 
reflect on the question as to what it means to “have 
influence,” but it represented a basic motivation to be- 
come active politically; otherwise, I could have contin- 
ued to live a normal life, like most others. I already 
wanted to have this influence as a child. I was very 
active in the Pioneer [Communist children’s] organ- 
ization, but quickly began to feel very exploited by 
them. I just felt treated unfairly, having to do things and 
being exploited for things that I did not agree with, that 
I did not support.... 

I had a pretty high position within the structure of 
the Pioneer organization; I was chairperson of the 
friendship council. And in this position you had quite a 
few privileges and responsibilities. I remember at one 
time we participated in the so-called Welt-jugendspiele 
[World Youth Games]. That was in 1973; Walter Ulbricht 
[first secretary of the Socialist Unity Party until 1971] 
had just died. We had to stay in one of those camps, 
guarded and everything, and we were not allowed to 
move around freely, to go places and meet young peo- 
ple from other countries. I perceived that as an outra- 
geous restriction at the time. And then we were told to 
go to an official demonstration—not to participate, but 
to stand on the sidelines and to sort of “fill in.” They 
did not tell us what this was all about, why we could 
not participate actively, or anything. We were just pup- 
pets being moved around according to their plans. I 
was so angry that I got sick and did not participate, 
which, of course, was considered to be a disciplinary of- 
fense for someone in my position.... 

During my training at the university I began to seek 
contact with grassroots groups here in Leipzig and with 
the ESG [Evangelical Student Community]. In Novem- 
ber of 1985 I organized a presentation on the fortieth an- 
niversary of the victory over fascism within the context 
of the Protestant Peace Decade that was held in Leipzig 
at the time. Before that, I had had only sporadic contacts 
with the church.... 

My problem had always been to find a way to ex- 
press myself politically, to find a context or people with 
whom I could work.... 


S o much has happened lately that I haven’t thought 


Source: Cornelia Matzke, interview, in Dirk Philipsen, We 
Were the People: Voices From East Germany’s Revolutionary 
Autumn of 1989 (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1993), 
68-75. 
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Actually, I was trying to find the women’s move- 
ment, except that I had not yet quite realized that at the 
times: : 

You see, the church was the only possible alternative 
for any kind of political activism. There was absolutely 
nothing else.... 

Had you heard about the group “Women for Peace” that was 
founded in Berlin in 1983? 

Yes, I had heard about it, but I did not know much 
about them. It was very difficult to find out things like 
that. We did not have any contacts with them; the link- 
ages were simply missing. It was very difficult to obtain 
certain pieces of information in the GDR; one always 
depended on personal contacts. Only afterward did I 
find out that there was a group “Women for Peace” in 
Leipzig as well. I don’t know how they came into exis- 
tence, but very few people knew about them.... 

It was very difficult in the GDR to realize that your 
problems as a woman might not have personal causes, 
but instead were indicative of a larger problem, of gen- 
der antagonisms permeating all of society. As you 
know, the official ideology claimed that emancipation 
and equal rights had already been achieved in the 
GDR—in short, they claimed that there were no 
gender-related problems. 

What helped me a great deal was when I met a 
woman from Marburg who was active in the West 
German feminist movement. Only by talking to her did 
I realize how much was going on out there in terms of 
women’s issues, how large the women’s movement 
was, and for how long they had been organizing. Of 
course, discrimination against women was probably 
also not as clear-cut as it is in the West. I could not 
claim, for example, that I was discriminated against in 
terms of my own education or job in the GDR. It had 
more to do with smaller things, with things that were 
not as tangible. I had always perceived disadvantages 
or unfair treatment as my private matter, as a problem 
that had only to do with me, but not as something that 
might perhaps be tied into the larger issue of gender re- 
lations in the GDR.... 

Why exactly did they arrest you? 

Well, at the end they pretty much picked up people at 
random in front of the Thomas Church. Of course, they 
were particularly looking for people who they already 
knew were engaged in “subversive activities” and those 
who somehow looked conspicuously “alternative.” I 
did not particularly look “alternative,” and I could 
probably have avoided arrest. But first of all I thought 
that it was time for me to go through this experience as 
well, and second of all I figured it would be important 
for them also to arrest people once who did not fit into 
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their preconceptions of who was and who was not op- 
posed to the regime they were serving. 

How long did they keep you in detention? 

Until about 2:30 at night. 

How did they treat you? 

Not too badly. The guy who interrogated me was talk- 
ing about “enemies of the state” and things like that, 
but that was normal. Surprisingly, I was also not scared 
at all. We knew, for example, that they were eavesdrop- 
ping on us, but that did not matter to us at all; we talked 
to one another completely freely. There was a mood 
among us—the kind of mood that prevailed until 
October and, I think, that goes a long way in explaining 
the mass demonstrations of October—that it did not 
matter anymore. Things were so bad, it really no longer 
mattered. Something just had to happen, and people 
were increasingly willing to take risks in order to bring 
about change. That so many people took the tremen- 
dous risks they did on 9 October, even though they 
knew what the state apparatus could potentially do to 
us, and even though it was absolutely unclear as to 
what would happen, I think can only be explained by 
people having reached a tremendous degree of alien- 
ation and resignation. In retrospect, after we have 
found out what some of their plans were...it was really 
quite scary. 

Anyway, I did not get treated badly, but I think that 
mostly had to do with the fact that there were so many 
of us. But after I had gotten out, I was severely de- 
pressed, and my partner Matthias and I concluded that 
it was time for us to become more active ourselves. We 
decided to play the role of the naive citizen who had 
seen innocent people being arrested. So we wrote three 
official letters inquiring about what had happened and 
wondering as to why the state was conducting itself in 
this fashion. We sent one letter to the city councilman 
for cultural affairs, one we sent to the editor in chief of 
the FAZ [West German daily in Frankfurt], and the third 
to Kurt Masur [director of the Leipzig orchestra]. We 
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got no answer to the first letter; the second was an- 
swered in a very unresponsive fashion, which de- 
pressed us even more. But Professor Masur wrote back, 
telling us that he had taken notice of this and that he 
was surprised how the police had apparently treated 
people and so on. And then he wrote that he would 
plan a session on 28 August in which he would invite 
all the people who were interested in street music. 

You can imagine what a big success this was for us. A 
high-ranking personality [with] connections to [Erich] 
Honecker [the East German leader] was actually paying 
attention to us and responding to us. In fact, from then 
on he became active as a sort of mediator in critical 
events—before that he had not done anything.... 

Many things happened after this meeting in August, 
the wave of emigration through Hungary and such. 
What also seemed important to me at the time was the 
fact that Honecker was sick, and that the entire party 
leadership simply came across as desolate. They 
seemed no longer capable of any real decisions. All of 
this, of course, left the impression that this “power” — 
this party and state leadership that we had come to 
know simply as “the power”—that this power had dis- 
integrated so much primarily because Honecker was 
sick. It was somehow encouraging, because if that was 
true, it could not be all that great a “power” after all. I at 
least experienced it that way, and I believe many others 
did as well. It just signified that such power cannot be 
infinite. 

I well remember a meeting we had in September 
among opposition activists and church members, and 
one person said “the whole system is so well organized, 
so stable, that it will certainly defend itself to the last 
man.” Particularly older citizens, due to all their experi- 
ences, thought that this entire party apparatus could 
never be broken. 

Many thought that inertia, or a kind of self- 
perpetuating dynamic would keep the apparatus in 
place indefinitely. How wrong everybody was. 
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A Presidential Address to the 
People of Czechoslovakia on 
New Year’s Day (1991) 


VACLAV HAVEL 


The collapse of the Soviet Empire, which began in 1989 and culminated in 1991, 
caught most scholars and political analysts somewhat by surprise. Many had 
been predicting its collapse for so long that they failed to notice the rapid unrav- 
eling of the system, while others were so ideologically committed to the socialist 
experiment that they were just as blind to the unraveling. Such an event did not 
take place overnight, although the accession to power of Mikhail Gorbachev 
(6. 1931) and his reformist program was certainly the catalyst. There were, how- 
ever, long-term trends that, in hindsight, had been visibly straining the Soviet sys- 
tem: urbanization; higher levels of education and aspirations among the 
professional classes; economic strains resulting from the Cold War arms race; 
and resistance to Soviet rule throughout the Soviet bloc. The imposition of Soviet- 
style systems in Eastern Europe in the years following World War || had not been 
greeted with the greatest enthusiasm. In 1948 Yugoslavia broke completely with 
the Soviet Union. In 1956, during the de-Stalinization period under Nikita 
Khrushchev (1894-1971), both Poland and Hungary clamored for more inde- 
pendence. Hungary even rose in armed rebellion only to be crushed by Soviet 
armed might. In 1968, the year of the student rebellions in the West, a spirit of re- 
bellion was also seen in the East during the so-called Prague Spring. Warsaw 
Pact tanks rolled into Czechoslovakia and snuffed out the modest reforms. In 
1980, the Polish labor union Solidarity was formed, marking the beginning of a 
decade-long struggle for independence in Poland. With Gorbachev's accession 
to power in 1985 and his economic and political reforms in the Soviet Union, 
which he urged the rest of the Soviet bloc states to adopt, forces for change 
began to grow. In 1989, the forces crested in the Velvet Revolution, a rather 
bloodless revolution that ended the Soviet Union's contro! of Eastern Europe and 
toppled the Communist regimes in those states. Since that time, the states of 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union have struggled to establish new 
Civic, democratic societies with free-market economies. Economic and social 
dislocation has been severe, accompanied by rising crime rates and corruption. 
Perhaps most troubling in the post-Soviet period has been the ethnic and 
nationalistic armed struggles that have erupted across the Balkans and parts of 
the former U.S.S.R. Nation-building is not an overnight, or simple, process. 
Czechoslovakia, always one of the more advanced of the Soviet bloc states, has 
weathered the period relatively well, although the economy remains a cause for 
concern. In 1991 the component parts of the state split apart to form two new 
states, the Czech Republic and Slovakia, in a non-violent manifestation of the 
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nationalism that has characterized this period. In this document, President 
Vaclav Havel (b. 1936) outlines the problems facing the newly independent 


Czechoslovakia. 


Questions to Consider 


¢ What, according to Havel, are the problems that must be solved? 


¢ How would you characterize the overall tone of this address? Why? 


Dear Fellow Citizens, 

There was a time when each New Year the president 
could deliver the same speech as he had the year before 
and no one would know the difference. Fortunately, 
that time is past. Time and history have come back into 
our lives. The gloomy skies of boredom and stultifying 
inaction have cleared, and we can only marvel at the 
vast range of possibilities a truly free political climate 
can offer, and at how it continues to astonish us, in both 
the good and the bad sense of the word. 

Let me first talk about the unpleasant surprises the 
last year has brought us. In the first place, the heritage 
of the past few decades has proven worse than we 
could possibly have anticipated in the joyous atmos- 
phere of those first few weeks of freedom. Each day 
brings new problems, and each day we realize how in- 
terrelated they are, how long they will take to solve, 
and how difficult it is to establish the proper order in 
which to deal with them. 

We knew that the house we had inherited was not in 
order: the plaster was cracking and falling off, the roof 
looked as though it might leak, and we had doubts 
about other parts of it as well. After a year of careful in- 
spection, we are shocked to discover that all the pipes 
are rusting, the beams are rotten, the wiring is in terri- 
ble shape, and the reconstruction we had planned for 
and looked forward to will take longer and cost far 
more than we first thought. What a year ago appeared 
to be a rundown house is in fact a ruin. This is not a 
pleasant discovery, and not surprisingly it has made us 
all feel disappointed and out of sorts. 

Many of you are asking why we have settled so few 
accounts with the past, why we have failed to rehabili- 
tate all its victims, right all the wrongs, and justly pun- 
ish all the guilty ones. Many of you are asking why the 
“aristocracy” of the former regime, who grew rich at the 
society’s expense, are still the aristocracy and why they 
have been able to find their feet so quickly in the new 
conditions. Many of you are surprised that the broad 





Source: Vaclav Havel, “New Year in Prague,” in New York 
Review of Books, March 7, 1991. 
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transformation of our economy is still only being talked 
about, and that you cannot see any changes for the bet- 
ter in your everyday lives. People are anxious because 
all that planned reforms have brought so far are higher 
prices and the threat of a loss of social security and jobs. 
We are all upset by the serious increase in crime. Our 
hopes for a better future are increasingly mixed with a 
feeling of the opposite kind: fear of the future. 

In this atmosphere of general impatience, anxiety, 
disappointment, and doubt, elements of spitefulness, 
suspicion, mistrust, and mutual recrimination are 
creeping into public life. Surprisingly, freedom has 
opened the door to many of our negative qualities and 
has revealed the depth of the moral decline infecting 
our souls. We have clearly defeated the monolithic, vis- 
ible, and easily identifiable enemy and now—driven by 
our discontent and our need to find a living culprit— 
we are seeking the enemy in each other. Each of us feels 
let down, even cheated by the other. 

A year ago we were all united by the joy of having 
liberated ourselves from the totalitarian system; today 
we have all become somewhat neurotic from the bur- 
den of freedom. Our society is still in a state of shock. It 
could have been predicted, but no one predicted that 
the shock would be so profound. The old system has 
collapsed, the new one is not yet built, and our life to- 
gether is marked by a subconscious uncertainty about 
what kind of system we want, how to build it, and 
whether we have the know-how to build it in the first 
place. The distance, the vagueness, and the uncertainty 
of the new order leads many of us to seek substitute, 
partial solutions and to forget that our success as indi- 
viduals or groups is only possible with the general suc- 
cess of our whole community. 

The unpleasant surprise of 1990, then, is this rather 
uncertain, if not stultifying, atmosphere that surrounds 
us at the end of the year... 

[Havel goes on to list some of the “good things” that 
also happened in 1990, including the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces and the restoration of political democracy 
and civil liberties, and creation of a framework for free- 
market economic reforms. ] 
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Dear fellow citizens, 

I am saying nothing new if I tell you that a difficult time 
lies ahead, and that the year which begins today will be 
the most difficult. It is most important that we not lose 
hope, no matter how difficult the trials we face may be. 
Were we to become dispirited, these trials would no 
longer be a test of our mettle, but merely the occasion 
for suffering and want. We will meet these challenges, I 
believe, and pass the test with flying colors. It all de- 
pends on the degree of hope we can keep alive in our 
souls. We must safeguard this hope both in ourselves, 
and in those around us.... 

After so many years, we have got rid of the evil land- 
lord, and no matter how desolate the state of our house 
after so many years of his rule, it now belongs to us, 
and what we do with it is up to us alone. Therefore I ask 
you all, Czechs, Slovaks, and people of other nationali- 
ties, to respect our new state, to treat it as your own, 
and to make a contribution to its overall success. We 
have already undergone the first difficult test of our 
ability to coexist as different nations in the same state, 
and the Czechs and Slovaks have passed the test.’ 

I wish all Slovaks success in building an autonomous 
and economically independent republic. I believe that it 
will be a republic of love and pride for all its citizens. I 
wish the same to all Czechs. I believe that their republic 
will be a republic of wisdom and tolerance for all its 
CHIZENS..... 


‘In the course of 1991, however, Slovakia seceded and formed 
an independent republic. 
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I appeal to all who, through their work, create things 
of value for the whole society. Once again you will be 
creating these things for yourselves and those close to 
you, not for those who rule over you or for the abstract 
future of a utopian ideology. I appeal to all those who 
quickly find their feet in the new economic system to be 
mindful of those who do not find immediate success, to 
use their skills to help them.... I ask them not to forget 
that the profit they create is not an end in itself, but a 
means to enhance the common wealth of society, and to 
create conditions for a genuinely dignified and full 
human life. 


Dear fellow citizens, dear friends, 
The time when New Year’s addresses were the same 
each year has definitely come to an end. I firmly believe 
that the coming year will contain more pleasant sur- 
prises than unpleasant ones. I believe that I will be able 
to announce to you that the reconstruction of our house 
has been successfully begun, and that its foundations 
once more rest firmly in this land and its best traditions. 
A year ago I finished my New Year’s address by 
paraphrasing a well-known quotation from Comenius’: 
“People, your government has been returned to you!” 
Today, I would add: “And it is up to you to show that 
the return of your government into your own hands has 
not been in vain.” 


? Comenius (Jan Amos Komensky, 1592-1670) was a notable 
Czech educational reformer and Protestant leader, active not 
only in Bohemia but also in Puritan England. 
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